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THE LAATEFOS, NEAR ODDE. 


A NORWEGIAN VILLAGE. 


ODDE I HARDANGER ! 
that quiet village dwell peace and contentment, sim- 


Primitive little place! In 


plicity and honesty. The bondholder and the beggar 
have no place within the magic circle., The people 
look with wonder on the stray English milord, who 
spends his day waist-deep in the icy waters of the 
Fjord, and returns to his inn at night with his solitary 
salmon. He surveys their native courtesy through that 
incarnation of absurdity yclept a monocle, and repels 
all advances. They prefer their glacier—more access- 
ible, and certainly more picturesque. He is not a bad 
fellow at bottom, but the ‘“ blarsted lingo” stumps 
him, and he is nothing if not insular. To his American 
cousins he may vouchsafe the information that the 
scenery is not half bad; but then ‘‘ we have the 
Trossachs at home, and there’s no cricket here, you 
know.”? We admire his superb physique, though half 
conceaied in the ill-fitting clothes which mark the Brit- 
ish tourist, but feel relieved when our attention is di- 
verted by the cheery “‘ God Aften’’ of mine host Wet- 
terhus, with whom, as well as our limited command of 
Norsk will allow, we proceed to discuss our plans for 
the morrow. 

It was after a hard trip that we reached Odde. The 
best part of a night in an open boat, a climb about the 
Bondhus glacier, then a six hours’ row to meet a 
steamer, and, finally, after thirty hours of knocking 
about, with but little to eat, we stood on Odde’s wharf 


at one in the morning. A tall, fine-looking man ac- 
Copy>ight, 188%. 


costed us in tolerable English, and offered to show the 
way to an inn. We now remember him as our ever- 
faithful and obliging guide, Ole. The inn of the worthy 
Wetterhus was not imposing. Our room was cramped, 
and the beds were too short ; but everything was scru- 
pulously neat. Mine host, a pleasant-featured man, 
was most solicitous in his care for us. The good old 
lady, who was the real head of the house, fairly over- 
whelmed us with kindness, and the strapping lass, who 
was boots, chambermaid, and waitress combined, was 
fair to look upon, She was modest and shy. Her rosy 
cheeks and bewitching smile; her few words of Eng- 
lish, so prettily spoken—ah! charming daughter of 
Gamle Norge, two sons of the West will ever wish 
you well, 

Wherever we went the villagers invariably raised 
their hats, and gave us good-day. When we returned 
their greetings, the truth came out. We were not mi- 
lords, but were fra Amerika. We were at once objects 
of deepest interest. Inquiries about Hans and Oh, 
Hjalmar and Lars, came thick and fast. We were 
sorry, indeed, to give no tidings of their friends and 
relatives in far-off Dakota and Wisconsin. But we 
were Americans. That was enough. Such hospitality 
as Odde afforded was at our disposal. They listened 
with the greatest patience to our many questions, 
couched in Norsk, mystic and wonderful, not to say 
unintelligible. What with their inexhaustible good- 
nature, and the quick perception of my companion, the 
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scientist, we made out to converse. And what a com- 
fort it was to be in a place where even guides and inn- 
keepers treated the traveler as a friend, and took no 
heed of his pocket The poor, half-blind, old shoe- 
maker was only typical, when he refused to keep the 
eight cents tendered him for some slight repairs, and 
insisted on returning four. 

Our most enjoyable outing from Odde was an ex- 
cursion to the famous Skjeggedal, perhaps the finest of 
Norwegian waterfalls. What clear and bracing air is 
that of Scandinavia, and how we enjoyed it, as we 
pulled over the placid Fjord in the clumsiest of boats, 
equipped with the. rudest of oars. On either side 
abrupt and frowning precipices. Here and there, above 
us, little patches of green dotted with huts. How the 
tenants ever got up there was a wonder. The wall of 
grey rock, the straggling pines, the bits of rich green, 
with the vast snow field of the Folgefond overtopping 
all, made up a most impressive picture. After a row of 
some miles we made fast to the shore, and took tua 


and a few unsubstantial mouthfuls at the only human 
habitation for many a mile, and we were off again. We 
were ferried across a little tarn, and after a short walk 
to the shore of a lake, we settled down for a long pull 
in another Ark-begotten tub. The scene soon became 
savage in the extreme. We were shut in on every side 
by perpendicular and gigantic precipices of naked rock. 
Turn where we would there was naught visible save 
desolation. Leaning over the side of the boat and look- 
ing down through the green translucent water, the scene 


shifted to an enchanted grotto, its floor strewn with 


huge emeralds, lacking only the gnomes and fairies, and 
it was not hard to fancy that they were lurking in the 
hiding places of their treasure house and might at any 
time dart forward with ominous looks of warning. 
Now a dull, distant roar, as if the presiding “ spirit of 
the place ’’ were sounding a sullen defiance to the rash 
intruder. Looking up to the left we see the silvery 


double stream of the Tyssestreng gliding over the lofty 
cliff. But dead ahead is the great Skjeggedal itself, 


THE BUARBRAE, 


rugged path which soon led us into a wild forest. A 
long, hard climb it was up through the woods, the 
fine old pines around us, and the mountain torrent 
below, often made the most picturesque combina- 
tion. I would gladly have lingered at those spots, 
the scenery deserved admiration, and my breath was 
short. But whenever I stopped, the tough, wiry 
scientist and the elastic stepping guide, regarded me 
with such looks of resigned commiseration that I finally 
resolved to stop no more, and, at last, to my great joy 
puffed over the divide, and leaving further progress to 
the force of gravity, breathed freely. A brief halt 


toppling over the precipice and crashing down four 
hundred feet into the lake below. ‘We scrambled over 
the slippery stones, and partially sheltered by a huge 
boulder from the driving spray, stood long in silence, 
We were in no mood for conversation then. We were 
very near the heart of nature that day. 

The absence of night in Odde was most perplexing. 
After sundown the long, weird, northern twilight. 
But it never deepened into night. If we dozed for a 
short time the sun was up and doing before we awoke. 
If werose from the dinner-table at midnight, and 
went out to look at the after-glow, such was the 
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fascination of the scene that time slipped away un- 
noticed, and it did not seem long before we were 
trying to decide whether to order breakfast or go 
to bed. Apparently it mattered little to the good 
people of the inn whether we dined at noon or mid- 
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ground required this. Why this should have excited 
my companion’s mirthI do not know. I do not admire 
the scoffing spirit of modern science. The vast expanse 
of snow was veiled in mist, a chilling wind swept over 
us, and we were glad toseek shelter and open the luncheon 


ODDE. 


night, so the dinner hour was no index of the time of 
day. We sometimes did go to bed, and then how care- 
fully we would drape the window with rugs and mack- 
intoshes, thinking to exclude every ray of the morning 
sun; but the insidious orb invariably conquered and 
drove us from our beds. 

The picturesque ‘‘ New Road.”’ leading back into the 
country afforded us pleasant walks and drives on days 
when we did not care to make long excursions. Over- 
hanging rocks, a quaint bridge, the charming lake and 
the grandly outlined valley, closed by the Buarbrae— 


these bits enchant and baffle the entranced artist. The 
3uarbrae is one of the inost striking of glaciers. It is 


steadily advancing, and, curiously enough, its lower 
portion is plow-shaped. Disturbed boulders, freshly 


upturned earth and uprooted trees mark the titanic’ 


furrow. Before many years the dwellers in that little 
hamlet on the meadow may see their poor bit of land 
overshadowed by the towering ice masses, and then 
completely submerged by the frozen stream. At one 
of these huts we sought refreshment, and were supplied 
with indifferent milk and fladbréd, the bread of the 
country, which has been compared with brown wrap- 
ping paper, pine shavings, and other articles of nutri- 
ment much affected by the North American goat. We 
munched it for an hour, and then, being very hungry, 
fled toward our inn. 

_ One day we gave to the perpetual snows of the Fol- 
gefond. I rode as far as was practicable. The scientist 
reviled me. Going up, I clung to my charger’s ears ; 
coming down, I held on by his tail. The nature of the 





Ole was putting away large quantities of odd- 
looking cake. We had heard of this kind of cake be- 
fore, and were curious about it. The scientist eyed it 
for a while, noted the relish with which Ole devoured 
it, and asked for a piece. Ole handed over a large por- 
tion. Seience bit into it with a nonchalant air, and 
stared into vacancy. Was it good? Excellent. Just 
then Ole happened to turn his back. The rest of the 
cake promptly vanished in a crevice of the rocks, 

We had now made the most of Odde, and thought to 
press on to the Jotunheim, where dwelt erstwhile the 
gods of the Norsemen. Buta driving rain set in, and 
we concluded to remain indoors and write letters. The 
prospect without was very dreary ; so we turned away 
from it, and contemplated with more satisfaction the 
bottles of good Norwegian beer on our round table. 
Some hours went by. We became aware of an unusual 
commotion outside, and investigated. Crowds of peo- 
ple, young and old, were streaming in from the sur- 
rounding country. Their pretty native costumes were 
wet and bedraggled, but all were merry. Gay flags 
and streamers were appearing on the houses, and sev- 
eral large steamboats were nearing the wharf. What 
did it all mean? What! did we not know? For three 
hundred years no Scandinavian sovereign had passed 
through Odde, and now the king was driving overland, 
and that.very day would embark on the steamer pre- 
pared to carry him to Bergen. The rain fell faster and 
faster. We pitied the king and his suite, and ordered 
two bottles of beer. Now an irregular, prolonged 
shouting, after the manner of the Roman populace in 


basket. 
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Julius Cesar, commenced in the distance, and quickly 
came nearer. We looked out and saw a long file of 
_ earrioles coming rapidly down the hill. Catching 
something of the enthusiasm of loyalty, we rushed 
down into the lower hall. Our landlady made at us 
Soon 


with vigor, and whisked us into the dining-room, 
the uproar increased, the outer door was flung 


a band ground away at the national anthem, all hands 
joined in the chorus with little heed of air and time, 
rockets whizzed and-.glared and cannon woke the echoes, 
till it seemed that the old Vikings turned in their zraves 
and shouted ‘‘ Skoal !”’ 

The clouds had broken away, the steamer was near- 
ing the wharf, and our stay at charming Odde was 


THE SKJEGGEDALSFOS. 


and in walked Oscar II. of Norway and Sweden— 
scholar, musician, poet and gentleman. His loyal sub- 
jects were in a flutter of excitement. The king con- 
‘ versed affably with them, while the two republicans 
' skulked behind a door and peeped through a crack. 
‘ The monarch soon remembered that he was dripping 
wet, gave a military salute, and started up-stairs. A 
lively hum of conversation and a great. popping of corks 
in an upper room gave us to know that wine and wassail 
were no strangers at the Scandinavian court. In the 
evening, after rvyalty had betaken itself to its steamer, 


nearly over. The pretty chambermaid looked very 
mournful.. Suddenly the hostess rushed out with a 
plate of superb cherries, which she forced us to pour 
into our pockets. This done, she shouted at mine host 
a quick command, whereat he disappeared in a neigh- 
boring garden. We had nearly reached the boat when 
the good man came rushing after us with a hat full of 
roses. A final hand-shake with him and the trusty Ole, 
and the steamer was bearing us away from the spot we 
have so often talked of when recalling the pleasure of 
our journey through the Scandinavian Péninsula. 


C. H. SHaw. 





THREE STREPHONS OF CONCHO. 


, 
BY HOWARD SEELEY. 


It was hot upon the South Brady. The advent of an 
early Texan spring had been unusually aggressive, To 
the dwellers by the narrow line of creek, the daily 
lances of the sun seemed to charge relentlessly upon 
the scanty foliage that fringed and dotted the little val- 
ley. They pierced the thorny corslets of the mesquites 
and forced from the arms of the live oaks the dusky 
pennons they had borne triumphantly in the face of 
blustering northers. Only the birds seemed jubilant 
over the forward season, The mocking-birds,; indeed, 
wantoned from spray to spray, filling the air with their 
delirious ventriloquism, and the: sentinel scizzor-tail 
bared his rosy bosom joyfully to the invading sunlight ; 
but the flocks at noon sought the feeble shade complain- 
ingly ; the prairie-dogs deprecated : the heat in. shrill 
barks from their many burrows ; even the rattlesnakes. 
resigned all communion with nature, save at evening or 
early dawn. 

Apparently, the enervating influences of the weather 
were appreciated by the proprietors: themselves. Al- 
though the lambing season was near at hand, they were 
not visible around the ranch nor in the neighboring 
sheep-pens. All work in preparation for that busy time 
seemed to have been suspended or abandoned.: The 
primitive brush enclosure had been subdivided into 
many small corrals by their partitions and wicket 
gates ; a few narrow cribs, made of criss-crossed rails, 
awaited the occupancy of refractory ewes. Several 
newly-fashioned shepherds’ crooks leaned against the 
gate, and a bundle of rustic paint-brands lay in a cor- 
ner. All human responsibility for these industrious 
efforts was evidently hidden from view in the little 
cabin. Indeed, the laziness of its occupants suggested 
apathy. The cook lay asleep in a. negligée of apparel 
and attitude quite shameless and characteristic. The 
** Oracle,’? who was recognized by that title as a reluc- 
tant authority upon the sheep question, was engaged in 
cutting up a plug of “‘ natural leaf,’’ preparatory to fill- 
ing his pipe. The ‘‘ Deacon ’’—a sobriquet inspired by 
the gentleman’s customary reticence—was listlessly 
cracking and eating pecans upon the doorstep. By the 
single narrow window the ‘‘ Old Man’”’—a synonym of 
seniority rather than age—was occupied in the perusal 
of a recently received letter. A general atmosphere of 
passive lassitude pervaded the group. 

‘* Well, boys,’’ said the Old Man, with a sigh, as he 
slowly folded his letter and replaced it in its envelope, 
‘“*T reckon she ’s likely to pay us a visit.” 

‘* Who ’s she ?’’ inquired the Oracle, striking a match. 

‘* My daughter Kate.”’ 

Evidently the reply caused his auditor some surprise, 
for he allowed his match to go out. 

‘“Wh-at ?”? said he, with a stare of amazement. 

‘*Here, cook! brace up and have some style about 
you! Don’t you hear that lovely woman is going to 
visit the ranch ?” 

The individual thus roughly addressed sat up lazily, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“The Old Man’s daughter’s coming down,” ex- 
plained the Oracle. 

‘* Nice accommodations and surroundings for a lady,”’ 
replied the cook, in a sarcastic tone. ‘‘ Pleasant land- 
scape,’’ he added, with a dejected wave of the hand 
toward the open door. 


The Oracle raised his eyes at the gesture. A wild 
steer, engaged in satisfied mastication of a pair of duck- 
ing overalls lately discarded by the speaker, monopo- 
lized the near vista. 

** That ’s what I said in my last,’ retorted the Old 
Man, apologetically. ‘‘I told her I reckoned a sheep- 
camp weren’t naturally no kind o’ place for her this 
time o’ year; but women is onsartain, and Kate’s 
bound .to come. She says she’s lonely up to Paint 
Rock, and aint got no society at. this season on account 
of the ‘ round-ups,’ and thet we needn’t sling on any 
extra style on her account.”’ 

‘** Don’t you suppose you could persuade her to post- 
pone this trip of hers until I can get to see my tailor ?”’ 
inquired the Oracle, gazing despondently at his ragged 
frontier dress. 

‘Or until I ’ve finished my regular six weeks’ wash- 
in’,’’said the cook, with a rueful glance at the wash-tub, 
on which he had recently suspended hostilities, 

The Deacon said nothing, but quietly raised one foot, 
and introduced the yawnifig side of a mendicant boot 
into the dialogue. 

**'No,’’ said the Old Man, with an air of resignation. 
“*T reckon she ’lows to come, and the only thing we can 
do is to make the best of it. We ’ll hev to quit campin’ 
out in this’ yer. room and fix it up for her accommoda- 
tion. You boys ’ll hey to raise thet thar tent thet ’s 
out in the barn, and Ill do my sleepin’, I reckon, in 
the kitchen. We ’ll.try an’ make out somechow.”’ 

“But how do you reckon .a young lady ’ll stand 
washin’ in a tin basin, and livin’? on bacon and beans ?”? 
suggested the cook. 

** Wal,” said the Old Man, ‘slowly, “‘ef a gal will 
come whar she. ain’t wanted, and can’t stand it arter 
she gets thar, why, she ’s got to, thet ’s all.” 

Having delivered himself of this logical statement, 
with the air of a judge pronouncing a decision from 
which there can be no appeal, this inconsiderate father 
raised himself upon a pair of legs, wofully rheumatic 
and uncompromising at the knees, and picking up his 
battered hat stumped pensively away upon these 
animated stilts, in the direction of the sheep-pen. 

The trio left. behind regarded the situation with 
cynicai, disfavor. Each individual, being thoroughly 
conscious of the degradation of his own garments, took 
an ironical pleasure in gratuitous concern for the ward- 
robe of his. friends. ‘The cook devoted himself to the 
washing of his dishes, and the clearing away of a 
sketchy repast, of which they all had recently partaken, 
after gravely expressing the hope that the Oracle would 
avoid shocking the finer feelings of their prospective 
guest by sewing up various rents in his apparel. The 
peculiar quality of the cook’s solicitude was somewhat 
heightened by the fact that he was himself rejoicing in 
the untrammelled freedom of a netting shirt. The 
Deacon’s forebodings for the Oracle were apparently of 
a moral character. 

‘“*I’d recommend ye,’ said he, for the first jime 
breaking his silence, and addressing that individual, 
“‘to be more particular hereafter about cussin’ when 
yer bringin’ in them late ewes about sun-down. I can 
always tell where ye are by the brimstone comin’ down 
the wind.”’ 

‘*Deacon,’’? said the Oracle very solemnly, ry a 
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disparaging finger directed to the gentleman’s vagabond: 


feet, ‘‘ it always was against me to take the advice of a 
man whose boots were laughing at him.” 


Howbeit, a generous rivalry prevailed among them to. 


make themselves and their abode presentable to the 
eyes of a critical and fastidious sex. It is not written 
the degree of discomfort men will cheerfully endure, 
provided the poverty of their surroundings be not ex- 
posed to feminine scrutiny. The daughter of the Old 
Man had hitherto occupied in the minds of all a 
mythical existence. He had never alluded to her but 
once before, and then in such a vague and general way 
as to provoke a pardonable skepticism in his auditors. 
It was at the last shearing—a timé when the entire 
** outfit > at the ranch was overburdened with work— 
that the Old Man had suddenly developed an untoward 
desire to visit his daughter, and had persisted in ad- 
hering to it in spite of all efforts to persuade him to the 
contrary. 

Upon his return to camp a slight and ironical cross- 
examinatidn to which he had been subjected by his 
partners, had been sustained by that worthy with com- 
mendable fortitude, and by degrees. the occurrence had 
been forgotten amid the monotonous duties of their 
daily lives. Roused now by his sudden announcement 
into spasmodic anxiety for outward appearances, they 
developed a surprising energy. 

A slight inspection of the externals of American sheep- 
ranches is calculated to impress the observer unfavor- 
ably. It would seem that civilized nian, as he retrogrades 
toward barbarism, develops’ attributes common to 
lower animal life: To leeward of these arks of human 
progress are found degraded articles of ephemeral 
adornment, so shamelessly abandoned as to suggest the 
discarded sloughs of some hitherto unclassified reptil- 
ian. A life, so near to nature’s heart, apparently 
imbues its beneficiaries with unexampled charity, for a 
reckless prodigality is shown in the contribution of cast- 
off clothing: An exceptional immunity from the privi- 
leges of female society, had made the gentlemen of the 
South Brady phenomenal in this regard, and a com- 
mendable prudence in the manipulation of a querulous 
wheelbarrow, was necessary to remove the gratuitous 
donations to a remote locality. Appropriate attention 
was also devoted to an apparant ubiquity on the part of 
empty tin cans, as imparting to the surrounding land- 
scape a vagrant picnic suggestion. 

But it was to the interior of the little cabin that 
their efforts at rejuvenation were most directed. 
An endeavor was manifest on the part of the ranch- 
men to eradicate all traces of former masculine 
occupancy. In this they perhaps followed a latent im- 
pulse of the sterner sex to idealize woman in proportion 
as her personality is less frequent. Howbeit, the 
gradual accumulations of masculine débris were all 
satisfactorily removed, and the walls cleared of a 
picturesque and warlike tenantry. A small cot-bed 


was reared in one corner, and every possible effort. 


made contributory to personal comfort. And then the 
hand of utility was superseded by that of art, and the 
Oracle’s taste for decoration was displayed. The rude 
interior was illuminated by the flash of birds’ wings, 
and the plumage of green-winged teal, and red-shafted 
flicker, and prairie birds-of-paradise vied with one 
another in imparting to the room a gay and bizarre ap- 
pearance. Two pairs of small deer antlers were fur- 
nished by the cook and securely fastened to the walls— 
a species of hat and clothes-rack much affected upon 
the frontier ; and when the neighboring valleys had con- 
tributed several knots of wild verbenaand buffalo-clover, 


their faint perfume seemed already anticipatory of 
feminine presence. 

But I think it was in personal matters that the gen- 
tlemen most palpably acknowledged the coming advent 
of the old man’s daughter. This was evinced by extra- 
ordinary solicitude, and in a manner entirely character- 
istic of each. The cook—although the recipient of 
unusual license in costume at the hands of his com- 
panions on account of the peculiarly trying nature of his 
duties—had of late been given over to unpardonable 
abandon. This apparent shamelessness had resisted all 
appeal or criticism on the part of his associates, but 
now yielded gracefully in favor of their prospective 
visitor. Impelled by that inevitable law of extremes 
which attends all social revolutions, his subsequent de- 
corum of dress even went so far as to adopt a small 
paper cap, which he invariably wore while attending to 
all matters of the cuisine. A surprising daintiness also 
possessed him in the preparation of articles for the 
table. 

Appetites upon the frontier are too keen to be fasti- 
dious. He who caters to them feels that he has but two 
requisites to fulfill. If meals are forthcoming at the 
<ppointed hour and in sufficient quantity to appease the 
customary vacuum, there is little complaint. A con- 
sciousness of this fact, together with the somewhat 
tedious character of the gentleman’s labors, had made 
him of late quite careless and perfunctory. But now 
the beans must be carefully assorted and frequently 
washed; the bacon was invariably treated to a hot- 
water bath before frying—a process hitherto omitted, 
ostensibly for fear of destroying the flavor, and the 
proportions of soda and shortening in the preparation 
of bread were scrupulously adhered to. 

In consequence of these efforts the monotonous 
viands developed a refinement and relish hitherto un- 
known. 

At the same time the position of the cook as chief 
magistrate of the domestic bureau at the ranch encour- 
aged him to introduce certain innovations in table eti- 
quette characteristic of his political bias for civil service 
reform. He required the performance of ablutions before 
presentation at table, and endeavored to make this 
measure popular by himself setting the example. The 
gentlemen were also urged to adopt the revived conven- 
tionalism cf wearing coats at meals, and the Deacon 
publicly requested not to eat with his knife ; and then, 
having with infinite pains succeeded in manufacturing 
a set of napkins out of a piece of cotton ‘‘ sheeting,”’ 
this social mentor, from his position at the head of the 
festive board, requested their subsequent use, and an 
entire discontinuance of the former demoralizing habit 
of improvising napkins of their trousers’ legs as impart- 
ing an altogether untidy personal appearance. 

The preliminaries resorted to by the Oracle were en- 
titely those of dress, and were limited to the rather 
ostentatious wearing of a highly starched and boldly 
checked pink shirt, inflicting upon the beholder by 
the ambitious roll of its collar, an unusually long and 
bilious neck. Unremitting attention, however, to a 
guitar that had long hung neglected above his couch, 
and by its vagabond appearance and relaxed and 
broken strings seemed to argue the decadence of Eu- 
terpe’s worship at the ranch, together with repeated 
calls upon a certain ‘‘ Jennie,” to await the “rolling 
by ’? of seemingly distressing ‘‘ clouds,’ and an appar- 
ent desire to inflict the superfluous fact that ‘‘ There’s a 
Lovely Little Spot Down in Southern Tennéssee,’’ were 
not without filling his companions with forebodings that 
the Oracle was contemplating a serenade. As the 
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musical efforts of the Cracle were not attended with that 
harmony which the melodious instrument might seem 
to imply, a feeling of mild despondency at this juncture 
pervaded ‘the camp. 

Whatever change in mode of life was contemplated 
by the Deacon seemed to be entirely restricted to per- 
sonal cleanliness. That reticent individual at once 
developed » tendency to bathe twice ‘a day and rigidly 
adhered to it. As his performance of this ceremony 
was quite public, his comrades were divided between 
skepticism and alarm as to what course he would elect 
upon the arriva' of their guest, but eventually came to 
regard his idiosyncracy as a peculiar propitiatory ob- 
servance. Having discarded his mendicant boots for a 
more: presentable pair, he proceeded to grace his left 
foot with a large silver spur, which in spite of abundant 
ridicule he thereafter persisted in wearing. Whether 
he affected this singular appendage because he fancied 
that it gave him a general flavor of the cavalier, or 
whether he adopted it as a means of urging forward 
future dilatory ewes, was a matter of ungratified 
curiosity at the little camp, for on this subject the 
Deacon preserved his customary reticence. 

In such characteristic fashion were their various pre- 
parations made. And then, as if in recognition, there 
slipped benignly through the gates of Dawn a succession 
of days so mild and caim, filling the flowering prairie 
with a joy so beatific, a peace so infinite, that it rested 
upon their labors, like Heaven’s benediction, and at the 
close of one of these perfect days, an equestrian foot- 
fall startled the dwellers by the little creek, and rushing 
from their humble cabin they beheld a lovely apparition 
framed against the golden sunset. So gracefully this 
apparition sat her horse, so lovely did she look in the 
hush of the gloaming, that, I wot, it was with a feeling 
akin to worship that the men uncovered, and beheld 
her spring from her horse crying, ‘‘ Well, father, I 
reckon I ’ve got here at last !”’ ~ 

And there was little doubt she had. For when they 
had overcome the first awkwardness of their mceting 
with a proverbially bewildering sex, and it had further 
transpired that this divinity was dangerously gracious ; 
that she was charmed with the result of their efforts in 
her behalf; and that—in a manner thoroughly super- 
ficial and maidenlike—she declared immediately that she 
‘*believed’’ ranching must be just too lovely for anything 
—these rude bachelors of Concho county straightway 
fell to adoring her, each after his separate fashion. 
I know not how to account satisfactorily for this singu- 
lar idolatry. Perhaps their long exemption from femi- 
nine influences made the gentlemen unusually suscep- 
tible. But I have to record that, in: her radiant 
presence, they were speedily overcome with a sense of 
their entire unworthiness to consort with so charn.- 
ing a creature ; that the young lady was not slow to 
perceive her ascendancy ; and that, after the manner 
of Circe of old, the siren soon transformed them into 
abject and willing slaves. 

It was not long before ‘“‘ Miss Kate,” as they all 
called her, began to blight the sociability of her attend- 
ant knights. Hitherto there had been a remarkable 


unanimity of feeling in the little camp, and much good ° 


humor and a general tolerance of individual foibles had 
prevailed. Now, however, in proportion as she lay- 
ished the charm of her society upon one or another of 
the trio, its favored recipient incurred the envy and 
criticism of the neglected two. . 

“I come along by the buck-pen to-day,’’ remarked 
the Deacon to the cook, in one of those outbursts of 
confidence which were rare with him, ‘‘and there I 





seen somethin’ thet done me good. You know how 
musical the Oracle hez been lately. Well, he was 
a-singin’ thet duet of Miss Kate’s from the ‘ Muskrat’ 
or somethin’ or other, an’ a-blatin’ to her about how 
much he liked herdin’ sheep, and she was a-replyin’ very 
sweet about how particular fond she was of tendin’ tur- 
keys, and all the while thet McCarthy buck was a sort 
0’ sniffin’ the air and pawin’ a little, ez ef he reckoned 
it disturbed his peace of mind ; and then, when they 
got down to thet wind-up, where they were givin’ their 
imitations of the critters they admire, I seen him put 
his head down and step Lack a few paces, an’ I knowed 
what was comin’. Well, my boy, I ’m a tenderfoot ef 
he didn’t take the Oracle plum aft just when he was 
a-reachin’ fur high C, and lifted him clean over three 
sheep. I nearly broke my heart laughin’.’’ 

Although the merriment of both Cook and Deacon 
seemed to argue that both regarded the Oracle’s mis- 
hap as a species of retribution for an unwarrantable 
monopoly of the young lady’s attractions, yet my duty 
as a veracious chronicler compels me to state that the 
Deacon eventually consulted the Oracle in reference to 
certain conversations which the cook was wont to hold 
with this coveted Miss while he was occupied in the 
prosaic employment of washing dishes, and that it was 
a matter of grief to each—as an unconscious index of 
preferment—that on one occasion the condescending 
goddess had actually assisted him in this menial occu- 
pation. Similarly, when the Deacon developed a ten- 
dency to cull fresh wild-flowevs morning after morning, 
and to place them in a vase as a votive offering to the 
the fair one, the opinion prevailed with both masculine 
critics that he was altogether too bold and officious. 

But the tendency to disunion on the part of the part- 
ners was speedily checked by a circumstance that-called 
for a concentration of forces. A visit to the neighbor- 
ing sheep-pen in the gray dawn—one week after the 
arrival of the disquieting element—revealed the fact 
that their flock had been increased by forty new arrivals 
during the previous night. These callow innocents 
were shivering in the early morning air, and with plain- 
tive beats accepting the misery of infancy in all the 
despondency that young lambs exhibit. Their worthy 
mothers—evidently bewildered by the similarity of their 
various progeny—were in the customary agonies of 
doubt as to which one of the awkward unfortunates 
was her particular property. One and all, however, . 
exhibited that proud elevation of the head and intract- 
able obstinacy which only the maternal ewe can suc- 
cessfully affect, and with which she invariably sees fit 
to signalize her acceptance of the higher responsibilities 
of life. 

In short, from calm, methodical sheep they had 
been transformed into anxious, nervous, and panic- 
stricken mothers, ard were clamorous for assistance in 
their emergencies. All was complaint and confusion. 
Here two stubborn ewes had resolved to contest the 
ownership of one grotesque infant, and it needed the 
sagacity of King Solomon to detect the imposter, while 
the poor foundling of the recreant ran helplessly hither 
and yon, meeting the scorn and rebuff of all respectable 
sheep.* Here a good mother divided her affections 
over a pair of pretty twins, and their bereavement was 
attended with loud lamentation, and in a remote cerner 
of the pen Rachel, ‘‘ mourning for ier children, refused 
to be comforted.” 

Apparently the Arcadian life of a sheep-ranch was 





* One of the twins was “‘ blanketed ”’ with the hide of the dead lamb- 
‘kin and placed in a crib with the lamenting mother, until such time as 
she decided to accept it as the offspring she had lost. 
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at an end, and more serious laburs awaited those Stre- 
phons of the frontier. Something of the sternness of 
this conviction was upon them, as, the partiers- threw 
aside their coats and sprang into the pens. Then, in- 
deed,-was displayed the superior intelligence of man. 
The young lamibs and their mothers were all ‘cut 
out ’’ carefully from the main herd, and segregated in 
one of the small pens ; while the bleating herd poured 
from the brush barriers, and went forth under the care 
of dog and herder for the pasturage of the day. 

Such ewes as were disposed to ignore the claims of 
parentage were tethered to various trees, and their 
lambs placed beside them, that in the solitude of their 
companionship they might be taught to forget their 
idiosyncracies. So that it was upon a busy and bust- 
ling camp that Miss Kate dawned later—an immaculate 
vision of starched serenity—dainty-cuffed, snowy-col- 
lared, and with an amused curiosity in her brilliant 
eyes. 

And here she was made acquainted with her own 
share in their labors, for the Old Man had decided that 
she must pay the penalty of: her visit by taking charge 
of the buck-herd from day to day. In vain his younger 
associates protested, and advised that the young lady 
should have company ; their gallantry was unavailing 
against the deductions of the Old Man’s logic. 

And so it happened that, an hour later, an erect and 
graceful shepherdess, equipped against the admiration 
of the ardent sun with a gaudy parasol, and addition- 
ally armed with a fantastic crook, fared out upon the 
prairie with the solemu husbands of the flock. I wot 
their ovine majesties were entirely unaccustomed to 
the tutelage of so charming a Bopeep, but their grave 
deportment betrayed nothing of the charm of novelty. 
They appeared to accept Miss Kate as an unnecessary, 
albeit a very picturesque, fact; and, after they had 
thrown her into “‘ unpicturesque hysterics,’’? by an ap- 
parent disagreement as to whether their route lay up 
or down creek, and which they proposed to decide by a 
reverberating cannonade against one another’s skulls, 
they were as serious in demeanor, and as pre-occupied 
with their own affairs, as these discreet and -masculine 
sheep are wont to be. So that when the young lady 
had tired of noting their general resemblance to a lot 
of old hook-nosed Rabbis, the novelty of tending them 
began to pail, and she was driven first to her book, and 
eventually to gathering wild-flowers, from an absolute 
dearth of any appreciative object to exercise feminine 
arts upon. 

And here she exhibited the customary nervousness 
of a sensitive and discriminating sex, for at every turn 
Miss Kate was apparently fearful of hidden terrors, 
with which her feminine imagination peopled the sur- 
rounding wilds, and every rustle of the short prairie 
grass was deprecated with certain shivers and forced 
retreats—presumably apprehensive of those ‘‘ horrid 
snakes ’’ which, since the misfortune of Mother Eve, 
have been so terrifying to her many daughters, When, 
therefore, she had thankfully escaped the bristling hor- 
ror of an inoffensive horned-toad, that skitteredt trem- 
ulously away,at her approach, she was obliged to run 
the gauntlet of a brilliant lizard—actually two and one- 
half inches in length—that regarded her with glittering 
eyes and palpitating throat from an adjacent stone, and 
two chattering prairie-dogs, which appeared to resent 
the gaudiness of the young lady’s parasol. And so it 
came to pass that Miss Kate, with this parasol .ad- 





t The ‘‘ horned-toad ’’ of Texas has, in a state of health, a quick, dart- 
ing movement. Such specimens as we see here are usually half or en- 
tirely starved, and have no vitality. They never hop. 


vanced like a shield, and her crook poised and aggres- 
sive—a rosy, but defiant Amazon, very much out. of 
breath, and with one of her dark tresses, escaping from 
her hat and dancing upon her shoulder—encountered 
an animal more dangerous than. any she had yet met, 
but one with which she was far better qualified by 
bounteous nature to contend. 

For there, recumbent and solitary in a little grassy 
hollow, was the Oracle, gazing vacantly up into the 
blue sky, where a gray hawk—a mere soaring speck in 
the limitless. ether—was wheeling slowly heavenward. 
Undoubtedly Miss Kate recoiled with a little scream of 
astonishment, and expressed her great surprise at find- 
ing him thus idle when his associates were so busy at 
the ranch ; whereupon it appeared that the Oracle had 
been in quest of the horses, as was his daily habit, and, 
being somehow unable to find them, had thrown himself 
down to rest a few moments before proceeding farther. 
Accordingly, when this careful maiden had accounted 
satisfactorily for the present whereabouts of the young 
man, she became entirely oblivious of the necessity of 
future movement on. his. part, and-sitting down beside 
him, challenged him with feminine inconsistency to an 
Arcadian ¢éte-d-téte, in the course of which she expressed 
herself with a surprising wealth of superlative as com- 
pletely carried away by the poetry of the ranching life. 
And then it appeard how different was the Oracle’s 
view ; how he had had five years of this tedious expe- 
rience, and was heartily sick and tired of it; how he 
was alone in the world and destitute of sympathy—at 
which point Miss Kate being rash enough to offer hers, 
she was immediately informed, with all the ardor of a 
Southern temperament, that it lay in her power to 
dissipate all this misery and to make the Oracle the 
happiest of men. ; 

It is my duty to state at this juncture that when 
Miss Kate was thus confronted with the havoc her 
charms had wrought, she was seized with contrition, 
and experienced that remorse which her sex are unac- 
customed to develop until too late for practical purposes. 
Yet I cannot entirely exonerate her from all blame. 

A lady of her attractions, and who had been accus- 
tomed to note the demoralizing tendencies of her arts 
whenever she chose to smile upon the masculine portion 
of frontier society, should certainly have refrained from 
exerting her fascinations upon the inexperienced ranch- 
man. Now that the mischief was done, she impressed 
npon the Oracle as kindly as she could the impossibility 
of his request, and then was suddenly overwhelmed 
with grave misgivings for the welfare of her neglected 
sheep, and left the discomfited gentleman quite abruptly. 
But once out of his presence, the regretful beauty was 
overcome by a surprising gayety and by fits of uncon- 
trollable laughter which she was fain to explain at 
intervals throughout the afternoon in bursts of confi- 
dence to her indifferent flock. 

With few interruptions and extraordinary success the 
labors of the ranchmen of Concho county were prose- 
cuted. It is with pleasure that I record, as an instance 
of the refining power of woman, that these labors were 
unaccompanied by the customary profanity. * It will be 
perhaps difficult for me to impress civilized readers with 
the edifying quality of that morality which could resist 
the temptations of the time. . They have not known the 
trials and perplexities of the lambing season. But when 
I assure them that it is customary for sheepmen to 
compress within these short six weeks the entire pro- 
fanity of the year, and testify that during this privileged 
season I have myself detected grave elders of the 
Church, and even frontier gentlemen of the clerical pro- 
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fession, voicing their wrath in opprobious epithets, and 
hurling lurid contumely upon certain refractory ewes, I 
trust I may convey some slight notion of the phenom- 
enal character of their forbearance, Yet even in this 
blameless fashion days and weeks flew by, and..Miss 
Kate’s visit was drawing to a close. 

It was then that our lovely Urania became disagree- 
ably conscious that the cook had exchanged his func- 
tions for those of a sighing Strephon. His customary 
loquacity was gone ; his culinary efforts were mechani- 
cal and unsuccessful ; the bacon was invariably burned 
and the bread inexcusably sour. Given over to ‘‘ flashes 
of silence,’ he was moody and distraught. 

Personally experienced in noting the ravages of the 
tender passion in the sterner sex, Miss Kate viewed the 
emergency with manifest foreboding, and endeavored 
to avert the impending crisis by avoiding him, and 
showing a marked preference for the society of the re- 
served and diffident Deacon. It ¢hanced, however, 
that on a certain rainy day the lady found it necessary 
to seek the cheering warmth of the kitchen-fire, and 
there, after a long and depressing silence, the cook, 
who was engaged in setting the table, asked her, in a 
sadly despondent tone, if she had ever noticed how 
lonely a knife looked without a fork being placed beside 
it. Miss Kate, with a boding feeling of alarm, was 
coldly unconscious of this characteristic of cutlery. 

‘“*T reckon it ’s just that way I look, for it ’s certainly 
the way I feel, Miss Kate,” said he, ‘‘ when you ’re 
away with them sheep on the range. A month ago 
I wouldn ’t have thought it possible, but now, unless I 
can get a glimpse of your purty face, I’m as soggy as 
bread without ’east and as flat as beans without salt. 
Lookin’ at it by an’ large, I reckoned the best thing for 
me to do was to jest naturally state the case to you, for, 
if you ’ve no objection to pull in double-harness—why— 
one-quarter of them sheep’s mine, and we ’ll start a 
ranch to-morrow on our cwn account.” He raised his 
eyes which had been cast down embarrassedly, but Miss 
Kate had ungraciously fled, leaving him staring with 
the knife-box in his-hand. 

The lady absented herself from dinner that day on 
the plea of lack of appetite, but in the seclusion of her 
little room was: visited by the same unaccountable 
merriment that had seized her on another occasion. 

Late that night,as Miss Kate was about to retire, 
she discovered an uncommonly large bouquet upon her 
little table, and a small slip of paper protruding from 
the petals of a flaming cactus that seemed to her ap- 
prehensive fancy to typify the ardent devotion of the 
sender. Hurriedly seizing this she read the following 
letter, which, from the many blots that covered it, and 


the painfully cramped nature of the handwriting, sug- 
gested great labor as well as embarrassment in its com- 
position : ‘ 


‘* SWEETEST Miss—I ’ve been puttin off speakin to 
you about suthin thet hez botherd me fur a right smart 
chance, an somehow I never cud git to say it:to you 

et. I spoke to the old man about you yesterday and 
e like to killed himself alaughin, so [ didnt quite make 
him out, but reckon it tickled him. 1 sorter sus- 
icioned youd ketch on from the bokays—for I wouldnt 
therd so much for eny other gal an I reckon yer the 
peartest in all Concho an ye seem to be tuk with sheep- 
ranchin so I reckon ye know what I mean now an if 
+ aap agreeable please wave thet purple dress an thet 
ig white collar that makes you look just like an angel, 


an I am yours.”’ “Deacon.” 


It is needless to say that the young lady appeared to 
be afflicted with mental obliquity in regard to the mean- 
ing of this vague epistle, but, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, appcared in an entirely different dress at breakfast 
the following day. 

It was toward sundown, several days after this, that 
Miss Kate—as demure now as she was pretty—requested 
her three suitors to accompany her to the top of a 
neighboring ‘‘ divide,’’ whither she had of late been 
wont to repair, and from which the road to Paint Rock 
was plainly visible. As they toiled up the ascent her 
manner was eager and her face flushed and expectant. 
Soon after their arrival they perceived a horseman 
approaching them at a gallop. As he drew near it was 
apparent, from the unmistakable clothes of his calling, 
that he was a handsome cow-man, evicently returning 
from some remote ‘‘ round-up.” After the fashion of 
those knights of the rein, he did not check his speed 
until almost upon them, when his skilled hand threw 
his mustang upon his haunches, and, dismounting, 
he approached them rather mysteriously from out 
the cloud of dust that hung above the fury of his sud- 
den halt. But the three partners were shock«d to see 
Miss Kate throw herself with a cry of joy into the arms 
of this gallant equestrian, and completely stunhed by 
her instantly presenting him to the trio as her absent 
husband. In a surprisingly short space of time the re- 
united couple were left alone upon the hill. 

But, half-way down the descent, the Oracle stopped 
and laid a hand upon the rugged shoulder of each 
of his companions, and gazed into their humiliated 
eyes. 

“To think, boys—to think—that for the last six 
weeks—that ornary Old Man—has been takin’ on in 
private—and quietly playin’ this hull outfit—that ’s 
what jest naturally gets me !”” 





WINGS OF 


Tuis silken dust upon my finger tip 
Hath robbed a floating sunbeam of its wings! 
No longer down the garden-wall they dip, 
And brush the vine that from the trellis swings. 
Poor butterfly ! 
One harsh, o’er-curious touch condemns to die! 


DUST. 


Is it not strange, this mystery of flight ? 
Strange that these tiny scales should spoil a wing ? 
The crippled creature looks as fair and bright, 
And yet it struggles like a dying thing. 
It fain would fly, 
But courts the air in vain, and pants to die. 


Oh! may it not be even thus with souls 
Whom sin hath robbed of their sweet purity, 
Ard now their heavenly-shining wings controls, 
And binds thém down, though struggling to be free? 
If-sin were I, 
*T would never wound another butterfly. 





JamMEs BUCKHAM. 
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BY MARY M. MELINE. 


“T°vE a letter from Emily, inviting me to spend 
the winter in Washington !”’ 

The speaker was a girl just growing into woman- 
hood, and she stood on the steps of her father’s house, 
and shook the said letter in the air triumphantly. 

** Aint it jolly, Will?’ she added, coming down to 
the level of the person she addressed—a man of course, 
and a young one—who was standing on the gravei path 
which led from the steps to the gate, at which his horse 
was fastened. 

‘*But you won’t go!’ remarked the said youth, 
switching an unoffending shrub with his whip. 

*“*Won’t go! When it has been the dream of my 
life 1”? 

*“* Annie! And leave me!’’ he pouts, like a big baby, 
and pulls at his mustache. 
**You dear old Will. 

pleasure ?” 

‘** But what will J do ?”’ man-like. 

** You ‘ll have your practice, and plenty to keep you 
busy. You know, dear boy, that your profession very 
often interferes with my plans ; just when I want you 
to be with me, you. must be off over the mountains to 
see some old woman. 

*“Well! Would you have me neglect the poor and 
needy, and devote myself only to the rich ?”’ 

**No. You know I wouldn’t! But as I yield you 
to duty so often, you might yield to my pleasure once ! 
Of course, I'd enjoy myself more a great deal, if you 
were. going, too, Will! I wish, sometimes, you were 
not a doctor !”’ 

**Oh, well, if you don’t like doctors, you can try law- 
yers! You’ll find them as thick as blackberries in 
Washington. Patent lawyers and all other kinds. 
Maybe among them you ’ll be suited.” 

‘** Non-suited, you mean, Will! Now, dear, don’t 
be cross over what is inevitable. Come in, won’t 
you ?” 

*“*No; I’ve got a long ride hefore me yet. 
I°ll see you later. I must go.” 

Annie accompanied him to the gate, and was greeted 
by a whinney from the horse, which she rewarded by a 
lump of sugar, patting him on the head, and talking 
to him while Will prepared to mount. Then, after the 
young man had ridden away in no very amiable mood, 
she stood for a moment looking down the mountain 
road, and over the valley, to where ‘‘ Alps on Alps 
arose,’’ and drank in all the heauty of the scene. The 
trees were beginning to don the royal livery of autumn, 
the atmosphere was hazy, and softened by the coming 
shadows of the night-time, though the tops of the 
mountains in the East still glowed with the last rays of 
the sun, which had sank out of sight behind those that 
towered to the western sky. 

‘*Dear old Will!’ and ‘‘ How like a man!’’ she 
laughed out in her reverie. ‘* The dear creatures can’t 
endure even so much as a crumpled rose-leaf on their 
beds of down!’ Then, ‘‘But he’ll give in when he 
finds he must, for I’m going !’’ she added with decision, 
as she re-traced her steps to the house. 


Do you begrudge me the 


But 


A cosey breakfast-room, in a handsome house in 
Washington. Mr. Burnham, having finished his re- 
past, is looking over the columns of The Capital. Mrs, 
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Burnham is still sipping a cup of coffee, and Emily, the 
daughter, is leaning back in her chair, looking dream- 
ily toward the window, and playing an accompani- 
ment to her thoughts upon the table. To them enters 
a tall, good-looking young man, with a cheery ‘‘ Good 
morning, folks !’’ 

It is Jack Hilton, who calls Mr. Burnham “ uncle,”’ 
though really there is no relationship, Jack’s mother 
having been only a step-sister of Mr. Burnham’s. The 
latter, however, adopted the boy, and now, if the old 
gentleman could have his way, the boy, grown to man- 
hood, should be his son-in-law, 

Kindly greetings having passed, Jack drew a letter 
from his pocket and laid it beside Emily’s plate, 
saying : 

**T had pity on you, Coz—knowing your insatiable 
appetite for gossip—so you won’t have to wait till the 
gray-coats come round in the morning.”’ 

** Always kind, Jack,’* was Emily’s answer, as she 
took up the letter without raising her eyes. Had she 
done so, she would have seen the young man’s face 
flush, and a soft light come into his blue orbs. 

‘“*Am 1??? he replied, turning away carelessly. 

** Have you breakfasted, Jack ?”’ asked his aunt. 

“Yes, thanks ; but I will not refuse a cup of Milly’s 
coffee,’’ he replied, drawing up a chair and seating him- 
self where a plate was always laid for him. 

** Are you going to church, Em ?”’ he asked. 

**Of course. Are you going with me ?”’ 

** As far as the door. I couldn't bear the infliction of 
the sermon. 

** Jack, Jack, when will you begin to think seriously ? 
Is your coffee right ?”’ 

“* Have some omelet, Jack ?”? asked Mr. Burnhara. 

“Yes, aunt, all right. No, thank you, sir. Now, 
aunty, how do you know that I don’t think seriously, 
though I don’t consider listening to a sermon of forty- 
seven points necessary to salvation.’’ 

** Still you ought to go for the example’s sake.”’ 

“May be I ought; but I confess I can’t martyrize 
myself.” 

** My letter. is from Annie Hathaway, mamma, and 
she is coming by the 12th—that is next Thursday.”’ 

“Tam glad she is not deferring it longer, and she 
must stay till spring,’’ returned Mrs. Burnham. ‘‘ Jack, 
will you have anything more ?” 

““No, thank you. To improve upon the Latin, 
quantum stuffit.”’ 

Mrs. Burnham left the table, and approached the 
door. Jack sprang up to open it for her, and when he 
returned to his seat he asked : 

“*Ts that cousin of yours pretty ?” 

“Yes, very ; but her good or bad looks can be noth- 
ing to you, sir, for she is engaged. Mind, there must be 
no flirting,’’ replied Emily. 

‘“*If she wants to flirt her engagement will make no 
difference with me,”’ said Jack. / 

**But Annie is no flirt! She’ll keep you at a dis- 
tance,”’ 

“T am willing to bet she won’t,”’ retorted Jack, 
stroking his mustache and viewing himself compla- 
cently in the mirror over the fireplace. 

‘** What self-conceit !_ I tell you she won’t look at you 
or any one else. She’s true as steel.”’ 
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‘‘Who is she engaged to? Who is the party of the 
second part?’ asked Jack, still standing before the 
glass, but watching Emily in it.” 

‘‘ A neighbor of theirs, William Emerson, who has 
just completed his medical studies. He is as good as 
gold, sings like Brignoli and Castle in one, and worships 
the ground Annie walks on.”’ 

‘‘ Literally or figuratively ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘ Oh, don’t be provoking, Jack! Must there always 
be a mercenary motive ?”’ 

‘*T am sure I only asked a simple question, of which 
your eulogium upon the youth was suggestive. Poor 
fellow !* 

‘* Why ?”? asked Emily, with surprise. 

‘* Hell find Annie Hath-a-way of slipping through 
his fingers,’”’ returned Jack without a smile, but with 
eyes dancing with fun. 

‘* Now, Jack, that will do for to-day. It is Sunday, 
too! If you keep on you ’ll not live to the end of the 
week. It’s a malicious fib, too !”’ 

‘*T bet you she breaks her engagement before the 
end of January.. No woman could resist the tempta- 
tion.”’ 

‘**T bet she will not. Temptation, indeed !”” 

‘¢ What will you bet ?”’ asked Jack. 

** Anything you please, and, what’s more, I’ll try to 
make her do it, just to prove to you that a woman can 
resist a temptation,’’ replied Emily. 

‘** Bravo !’? exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ How will you go to 
work ?”” 

‘** Never mind.”’ 

‘* Emily, my dear,’’ said Mr. Burnham, who had been 
watching Jack over the -ccrner of his paper, ‘‘ don’t 
play with edged tools.”’ 

** Don’t worry, papa. I’ll.do no harm.” 

“You will succeed, if you go to work in earnest,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘ There must be no cheating.” 

‘*No,-I will keep my word strictly, and I’1l fail, I bet 
you a pair of gloves and a supper at Welker’s !”’ 

‘*Done!”’ exclaimed Jack, going round the table and 
shaking hands with her. ‘‘ And for my part——” 

‘* Yes, now for your part—what do you bet ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘* Wait till the question is decided. I can’t tell you 
yet what I risk. It is so great a venture that——”’ 

‘Why, you old Jack, what’s the matter ?” 

** Nothing—only you’ll excuse me, won’t you? Let 
the wager stand thus, and if,you don’t fail, and I trust, 
for the sake of womanhood, you will, I *1i——”’ 

‘“‘There, Jack—I don’t understand you; but Ict it 
rest—forget all about it.” 

‘“*Thanks, Emily, and now hadn’t you better get 
ready for church ? 


The White. House was a blaze of light, for the 
President was holding one of his evening receptions. 
Carriages rolled under the porte cochére, discharging 
their gay freight, while hackmen called and swore at 
each other, and confusion reigned supreme. © Within, 
the Marine Band filled the halls with melody, and the 
motley crowd surged through the historic rooms. 

** Are you tired, Miss Hathaway ?” 

‘No, indeed! Who is that lady in ruby velvet and 
pearls ? Excuse my asking questions ; you know it is 
a way country people have !’’ said Annie. 

‘Questions are’ the order of the day in Washington, 
so no apology is necessary. That is the wife of Senator 
Scorem. Her receptions are always pleasant, so we 
must call.” 


‘“*Wecall! I thought strangers were always called on.”’ 





‘*In provincial cities, such as Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, yes ; in Washington, no. We are ori- 
ginal here, if nothing else. When Emily last called on 
the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, she put your 
name on her card, to insure you an invitation to her 
next reception, and you will doubtless receive cards in 
a day orso. In the meantime——”’ 

But he was interrupted by the approach of Emily, 
accompanied by a short, dapper gentleman, whose sal- 
low skin, black hair and eyes, and mustache, with wax- 
ened ends twirled up towards his eyes, bespoke him a 
foreigner, while a certain air—indiscribable, but which 
those familiar with the genus recognize at once—be- 
spoke him an attaché of one of the foreign legations, 
Introductions followed, and the count absorbed Annie’s 
attention for a while, giving Jack a chance to dévote a 
few moments to Emily. 

Count Barrassé’s broken English, intermixed with a 
few French words, was not conducive to a very brilliant 
conversation. 

‘* Mees Burnham tell me dis is de premiére temps you 
see de capital !’’ he remarked. 

Yes, monsieur, this is my first visit to Washington.”’ 

*“‘And you find it trés difficile, 4 vat you call it, 
make the prominade—de streets are so distressant, 
Dey are so hard to find, also ; is it not so ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, Miss Hathaway has my valuable services as 


‘ cicerone, count, to say nothing of Mr. Hilton here,’’ 


said Emily, joining in the conversation. 

Annie, glad to be relieved of the responsibility of the 
little foreigner, turned to Jack and took up their con- 
versation where it had been interrupted. 

“*In the meantime, what ?” 

“Oh, I was going to tell you about Senator Sco- 
rem——”’ 

“Well ?¥ 

But here the count turned to Annie again : 

‘* Have you been to de Capitol, Mees Hattavay ?”’ 

** Yes—to the Senate.”’ 

“ De Senate, yes, it is ver nice; but de House—oh, 
mon Dieu! C’est terrible! You cannot hear von 
vord vat dey speak ! 

‘* Ah, monsieur!”’ replied Annie, laughing, “‘I ex- . 
pect you often sigh for your beloved Paris !”’ 

‘* Ah, Mees Hattavay! Mais von sing Vashington 
have to perfection—les dames, detachés—ah, ma foi !”’ 

'“ Monsieur le compte! you were caught there,” 
exclaimed Emily, laughing ; ‘‘ but I give you credit for 
getting out of the scrape like a—Frenchman !”’ 

‘** Mademuiselle—you are kind.”’ 

‘*Here comes Charlie Hunter, Emily!’ exclaimed 
Jack, at this juncture, ‘‘ and Bert Grainger.”’ 

** Oh, now we’ll have some fun,’’ said Emily, looking 
at the advancing swains. 

** And you vill excuse me. I vill have ze plaisir to 
see you again,” said the count, bowing himself off. 

“Poor little Barrassé !”’ said Jack, leughing. ‘‘ He 
never, if he can prevent it, allows Churlie Hunter to 
come betwixt the wind and his nobility! Prepare for 
annihilation, Miss Hathaway !”’ 

**' Yes, Annie,’’? said Emily, “‘ he is one of our great 
catches—father worth a million or two—only child— 
considers himself irresistible.”” Then, seeing the object 
of her remarks drawing near, she continued in 4 differ- 
ent tone. 

‘*How did you like my little attaché? He didn’t 
seem to alarm you yet he is a bona fide count.”’ 

‘‘ Why should he alarm me? He seemed harmless 
enough,’’ asked Annie. 

‘* And you acted as if to the manner born,’’ said Emily. 
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*“Why should I not? Isn’t any free-born citizen 
of these United States the equal of any bloated aris- 
tocrat'??’ 

_‘** But you are a woman, and not recognized by the 
law as a citizen—Mrs. Cady Stanton will tell you,” 
said Jack, 

“‘T am the daughter of one,.so it’s all the same,” 
replied A~nie. 

By this time Mr. Hunter had made his way to them, 
and, Jack, catching Bert—or Captain—Grainger’s eye, 
had beckoned them to jointhem. They greeted Charlie 
Hunter, and introduced him to Annie. He bowed, and 
then stood with half-parted lips looking at her, as if 
waiting for' the inspiration of some opening remark. 
At last the inevitable : 

‘*Ts this your first visit to Washington, Miss Hatha- 
way 979 

‘** Yes,”’ replied Annie ; ‘‘ my first.’’ 

‘* Ah, indeed! Aw—I—aw—hope you like us—aw— 
Miss Hathaway ?”’ 

‘*T would be ungrateful if I did not ; every one is so 
kind.”’ 

‘* And you have been about everywhere ?” 

‘* Not everywhere—to the Capitol.”’ 

** Aw—yaas ; fine building,’’ he replied, with an air 
of great patronage ; ‘‘cost a-bigsum. Then the pic- 
tures in the Rotundo—awful big things. They cost a 
penny cr two. Then there ’s the marble figures in the 
old House of Reps—short for Representatives, you 
know ’’—with a great guffaw of laughter at his own 
wit. ‘‘ Vinnie Ream’s figure of Old Abe and some 
others,’? he continued, before Annie could get’in a 
word. ‘‘I don’t remember how much we paid for it.” 

In the pause he was obliged to make for breath, 
Annie remarked : ‘It is considered a fine work of art, 
is it not ?” 

‘* Aw—well—yaas ; at least some say so, and some 
say it isn’t. She ’s cut the wrinkles in the coat pretty 
nicely.”” Then, with an air of relief at having got 
safely through the esthetic breakers, he at length found 
himself in smooth waters. 

‘** But, Miss Hathaway! take the advice of a friend, 
and don’t be persuaded into getting a lunch there. 
They ’ll charge you nearly double what the up-town 
places do, and give you very little for your money. If 
you want a real first-class lunch or little impromptu 
dinner, go to Welker’s. He’lt serve you in splendid 
style, and everything of the best.’’ 

‘*Thank you—I shall rememher your good advice ; 
but, if they starve the body at high rates at the Capi- 
tol, they feast the mind for nothing.” 

Mr. Hunter looked puzzled for a moment. Then a 
light seemed to dawn upon him. ‘Oh, yaas! ha! ha! 
Good! very good, Miss Hathaway! Feast the mind’’ 
—with another laugh. ‘‘ Yes, in the library ; yes, they 
have lots of books there, and it costs the government 
lots to keep it.’’ 

**Do you often go there, Mr. Hunter ?”’ she asked, 
demurely. 

“T? Oh—well—yaas—sometimes. But you see, 
Miss Hathaway, if one wants to keep up with life in 
Washington, one hasn’t much time for anything else, 
particularly books, Fashion, you know, must be fol- 
lowed. You might as well be out of the world as out 
of the fashion, you know.”’ 

Here Jack and Emily came to Annie’s relief, accom- 
panied by Capt. Grainger. Mr. Hunter turned to Jack, 
while ‘‘ Berty’? Grainger made himself agreeable to 
Annie, and presently the conversation became general. 
At length, seeing that Miss Hathaway was more in- 


clined’ to listen to the galiant Captain than to himself, 
Mr. Hunter bowed himself off, having asked if they 
would be at home the next morning to visitors, and if, 
after luncheon, the ladies and Jack would drive with 
him ; the arrangement being made sotto voce with Emily. 

** You see before you a gallant son of Mars—or Nep- 
tune—which is it, Bert? You marines being semi- 
aquatic, are hard to place,” said Jack, as Hunter left 
them. 

‘* A victim to the son of Venus, any how,” replied 
the Captain, bringing his two little heels together, and 
bowing low, with hand on heart. 

‘Oh, Captain! Ill tell that the very next time I see 
Major Monroe—indeed I will!’ cried Emily. 

‘* Well done, Bert! J couldn’t have done it better !”’ 
exclaimed Jack, laughing heartily. 

Miss Burnham, spare me! Ill not offend again. I 
throw myself upon your mercy : 


‘¢ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed— 
It blesses her who gives and him who takes.”’ 


‘‘ Captain Grainger is equal to any situation,” said 
Annie, quietly. 

** Will you not show mercy, Miss Burnham ?y 

**Yes; Ill forget it in consideration of your special 
pleading.” 

“Thank you. 
Hathaway ?”’ 

‘*No; only a few days.” 

‘‘Then you have seen very little ?”” 

‘** Very little, until to-night. Here one has a varied 
field of observation. There is a fine face—a noble face. 
Who is he ?”’ as a gentleman sauntered by. 

Captain Grainger gave her the name of the senator, 
for he was one of the nation’s Solons, and one who had 
won respect and approbation even from his enemies. 
The Captain continued to point out ‘‘ Hon. So-and-So” 
and * Hon. This-and-That,”’ till Annie exclaimed : 

“Honorable! Is everybody in Washington honor- 
ble ?” 

‘*So are they all—all honorable men,”’ replied Bert. 

‘*Captain Grainger belongs to the Shakespeare Club, 
Annie,”’ said Emily. 

‘* Oh, that must be pleasant. 

“Both |”? said Jack. 
act Dickens.’ 

At this moment there was a movement near the door, 
and presently the President appeared with the wife of 
the Secretary of State upon his arm. The crowd drew 
back, and they took their places in the line of prome- 
naders and made the circuit of the East Room. This 
was the signal of dismissal. 


Have you been long in the city, Miss 


Do you read or act ?” 
‘* They read Shakespeare and 


The next day, agreeably to the arrangement made 
the night before, Charlie Hunter called for the ladies to 


drive. Captain Grainger had heard Hunter’s whis- 
pered invitation, and had cautioned Jack about allow- 
ing the ladies to go out behind his odd pair. The bays 
were, he said, steady enough, but the sorrel mare was 
very wicked, and the black got very nervous when she 
began her antics. Consequently when he found the ob- 
jectionable horses, he felt anxious. 

Pretending to caress the animals, he looked closely to 
the harness, and examined the sorrel’s eyes. They 
were mild enough at present, but her delicate nostrils 
twitched prophetically. However, there was nothing 
to be done. Had he spoken he would but have alarmed 
the ladies and offended Hunter, who considered the 
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horses unequalled in the country or out of it, for the 
matter of that. 

Later in the day, Barrassé and Bert Grainger were 
approaching the avenue by one of the side streets when 
their conversation was interrupted by a commotion 
behind them, and seeing people gazing up the street, 
they turned, and in a moment Bert understood the 
case. 

“Tt is Hunter’s turn-out, and that sorrel has run 
away! Jack did not remember my warning. By Jove! 
they ’ll be dashed against that lamp-post and killed !’’ 

As he spoke the crash came and the carriage crushed 
against the iron lamp-post, breaking the pole and re- 
leasing the horses, which eareered madly down the 
street, after pulling Hunter, who still held on to the 
reins, out of the trap. ; 

He was badly hurt, but not insensible. The ladies 
were also thrown out of the carriage, and Emily very 
severely injured, her head having come in contact with 
a wooden carriage-step. Annie, falling on her, escaped 
so serious a blow, but her arm was sprained. Jack had 
sprung from the trap before it struck, and falling, had 
cut his head, but not severely. 

Barrassé and Grainger were instantly beside the 
ladies. 

With very little assistance, Annie was on her feet, and 
though shaken and frightened, found that, excepting 
her wrist, she was unhurt. Grainger gave her his arm 
and supported her to the pavement. Jack, heedless of 
his bleeding face, had sprung to Emily’s side and lifted 
her insensible form in his arms. 

The accident had happened in front of a small dwell- 
ing-house, the door of which was immediately opened, 
and a young girl asked the gentlemen to bring the ladies 
in at once. 

Meantime Barrassé had gone to the assistance of 
’ Hunter and helped him to his feet. 

‘“‘Oh! ah! whew! my leg! Confound that mare! 
My leg is broken !”’ exclaimed the latter, as soon as he 
stood up. 

‘* Ket is not so bad as dat, mon ami !’’ said the Count, 
soothingly. 

‘*How do you know ?’’ asked Hunter, savagely. 
‘*That beast of a mare kicked me—I know she did.”’ 

“* Je pense que—I tinks de mare did not kick.” 

‘*Do you?’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Maybe she didn’t! 
Let me see if Ican walk. Ah! it’s awful! Whew! 
But it isn ’t as bad as I thought it was. The carriage 
is smashed, though. It’s not worth two cents -now. 
I’ll sell that infernal mare to-morrow! It’s the last 
time she ’Il run away with me. Were the: ladies hurt ? 
I suppose I must go and see,’*and without a word of 
thanks to Barressé he limped into the house in the wake 
of Jack and Emily. 

The Count stood and looked after him a moment. 

** Scélérat ! que ces Americains sont poli-comme ga !”” 

He muttered the words with a shrug of his shoulders 
and hurried away to the drug-store at the corner to 
wait until Bert Grainger should make his appearance. 
Presently the young officer ran in to obtain some res- 
torative for Miss Burnham, who had not yet recovered. 

** Don’t wait for me, Barrassé,”’ he said. ‘‘1 cannot 
well leave just now, and when I do must go to Mr. 
Burnham’s and bring them down here. . jack sent a 
boy for the doctor; but Ill see you to-night at the 
Arlington.” 


It was some time before Emily recovered from the 
shock, and several weeks before she could be moved. 
When the accident occurred there was no one in the 


house but the young girl, who told Annie that her 
mother was ‘‘in office ’’—that is, held a nine hundred 
dollar position in the Treasury, and that her brother, a 
little fellow of ten years of age, was at school. 

A few moments after four o’clock the lady appeared, 
Her surprise was great at finding the strangers in such 
force, for Mr. and Mrs. Burnham had arrived mean- 
time. Of course, being a lady, Mrs. Leigh could do no 
less than make them welcome, and immediately ar- 
ranged to give up the parlor to Emily’s tenantcy. Buf 
Annie thought, from the expression of her face and 
her swollen eyelids, that she must be in great distress ; 
and, afterwards, on going into the dining-room to ask 
for a glass of water, she discovered the girl Susie in 
tears. Her acquaintance being so slight and short, she 
did not dare to ask the reason of the tears; but the 
next day was surprised to find that Mrs. Leigh re- 
mained at home; and at last, in the evening paper, 
under the head of ‘‘ Departmental Gleanings,”’ she found 
that lady’s name among those whose services were dis- 
pensed with by the Secretary. Emily was suffering too 
much when not actually under the influence of ano- 
dynes for Annie to be able to speak to her on the.sub- 
ject, and Mrs. Burnham had gone home for a few hours 
to attend to some necessary household matters. When 
she returned, having arranged to spend the night with 
her daughter, Emily was very feverish, and so all 
thoughts but of personal anxiety were driven from 
Annie’s mind. 

The next. morning, however, when Mr. Burnham 
returned, she told him her suspicions, and begged him 
to see the Secretary, who was a personal friend, and 
endeavor to obtain the lady’s reinstatement. Mr. 
Burnham was readily interested, and promised to do 
what he could. Meantime, as he could not see Emily, 
he went out to attend to some matters of business, and 
when he returned asked to see Mrs. Leigh. 

It was an easy matter for him, under the plea of 
engaging the parlor for Emily and a bedroom up-stairs 
for Annie, and after requesting Mrs. Leigh to serve 
them from her own table, to place more money in her 
hands than amounted to a month’s salary in the De- 
partment. The look of relief which passed over the 
poor lady’s face showed him that he had done the best 
thing under the circumstances. And as soon as he was 
admitted to Emily’s room, where. Annie and his wife 
were, he reported his action. Emily was still too 
miserable to notice anything. Indeed, they began to be 
very uneasy about her, and sent at length to Philadel- 
phia for Dr. Wiers, who was a scientist of a high order, 
and had given diseases of the nerves a particular study, 
having established an hospital for that treatment. As 
Mrs. Burnham had been on intimate terms with him 
and his sister from childhood, and as the friendship 
still existed, the Doctor did not hesitate to obey the 
summons. 

In the consultation with Dr. Nathan, of Washing- 
ton, Dr. Wiers approved all that had been done, but 
suggested one or two things which might have a good 
effect and might not—in any case, they would do no 
harm ; and he left with an assurance that Emily was in 
no danger either of paralysis or death, but that her 
recovery would be slow, and that she must *be kept 
quiet but cheerful. 

The young men who had witnessed the accident were 
frequent callers, and Annie was able in a day or so to 
receive them, Jack’s face was adorned for some time 
with a strip of court-plaster across his cheek, which 
presented rather.a sinister appearance; and as, for the 
convenience of dressing the wound, his beard had all 
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been shaved, he was so changed that it was thought 
best to keep him out of Emily’s room for the time. She 
had asked for him, but when told that he was still 
under the doctor’s hands, had been satisfied to ask as 
to his condition without seeming to expect to see him. 
Hunter’s scratches and bruises were soon healed, and 
he too had called once or twice before leaving for New 
York. : 

As the accident had occured early in January, all the 
‘** Season’? was over before the girls were able to take 
part in it, for Annie would not leave Emily and the 
latter was not able to be brought to her father’s house 
until the middle of February. 

But Mr. Burnham had seen the Secretary and had 
enquired into Mrs. Leigh’s case. She was a widow and 
her husband had been killed in the Rebellion. As he 
had been the Colonel of his regiment, her pension was 
sufficient to keep her and her children with a roof over 
their heads, but no more. She had been_a faithful clerk 
and a capable one, the chief of her bureau had_ told 
Mr. Burnham, and he had been very much surprised 
when he saw her name on the fatal list and had re- 
monstrated with the chief clerk with no effect. 
Although the dismissal had been made on the plea of 
‘*no funds,’? a day or so after a new ~ppointment had 
been made by the chief clerk of the widow of a rebel 
soldier, and a woman whose yoice was always ready 
with a sneer at the government, an enthuiastic admira- 
tion of the Southern people and character and a bitter- 
ness against the North and Northerners which was 
something marvellous. Mr. Burnham found that the 
Secretary had accepted the chief clerk’s report of Mrs. 
Leigh as inefficient, absent much of the time on the 
plea of sickness, and that above all! oh, crime without 
parallel! she had been guilty of buying a house out of 
her pension and that of her children, though for the 
last year Susie had outgrown hers, and the savings of 
her salary. That she had presumed to live in the house 
and had rented several rooms, as is the custom in Wash- 
ington. It had been represented: to the Secretary that 
if she could do all this she must have other means of 
support, whereas the one appointed in her place was 
reported to have lost all in the war, her husband being 
forced into the rebel ranks although a Union man at 
heart, and to have nursed sick and wounded Union 
soldiers. When Mr. Burnham, with the head of the 
bureau, laid the facts before the Secretary, he was much 
chagrined at the injustice he had done and hastened to 
repair it by giving Mrs. Leigh a position with the un- 
derstanding that the three weeks she had been absent 
should be called ‘‘ leave of absence ”’ so that she would 
lose none of her salary. Nor did she have to lose the 
payments already made, at great sacrifices, on her little 
house, and her heavy heart was lightened not a little. 
But she felt that she had an enemy in the chief clerk, 
and that walk she ever so circumspectly, she was 
marked, unless his head fell before long into the official 
basket, under the official guillotine. 


From the time that Jack’s face lost its startling 
adornment and he was admitted to Emily’s presence, 
his devotion was unremitting, and revealed his true 


feelings to all but the object of them. The girls had 
been much dependent upon each other during these 
weeks for companionship and amusement, and Emily 
had made many teasing allusions to Annie’s engage- 
ment, and was more and more convinced that Jack 
would lose his wager. 

After one of ‘these talks, in which Emily had teased 
her until indignation got the better of her amiability, 


~ 


and Annie left the réom abruptly, the former was 


enjoying a good laugh over the comical picture of her 
gentle cousin’s anger, when Jack came in. 

She told him what she had been doing. 

‘*So you think Bert has made no impression—that I 
nave failed ?”’ he asked. 

Just then Annie quietly opened the door anxious to 
dispel the little cloud that had arisen between herself 
and Emily. Seeing Jack, she paused a moment, hear- 
ing his last words ; then Emily answered : 

‘*I knew you would! By-the-bye, what was it you 
bet me? If I lost I was to give you a pair of gloves 
and an oyster supper at Welker’s, and if you lost, 

‘ou——”’? 

“Tf I lost I was to—but never mind, you ’ll know 
when the time comes ; and, mind, you promised to help 
me win, against yourself. The matter is not decided 
yet, and Annie may still be induced by the epaulettes 
to forget the M. D.” 

Here Annie withdrew unobserved, and by the smile 
upon her lip and the laugh in her eye, as she returned 
to her own apartment, it was plain that the conspiracy 
was fully understood by her. And she decided to meet 
plot by counter-plot. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Burnham were consulting 
as to the best plan for effecting what was so near their 
hearts. 

‘*¢ Emily has been so used to Jack all her life that she 
really don’t know in what light she does regard him,” 
said Mrs. Burnham, in reply to a remark of her hus- 
band’s. 

**Oh, you women !”’ he said, laughing. 

‘** We ’re queer, sometimes—aint we ?”’ she replied. 

** Devilish queer! 1°ll send Jack Hilton away to- 
morrow, and [ ’Il tell Emily sg 

**'Yell Emily, and spoil it all—man-like! Don’t do 
anything so foolish! As for sending Jack away, if you 
could have something for him to do in New Orleans or 
Cuba—for a month or six weeks—it might have a very 
good effect,’ replied Mrs. Burnham. 

“Tlldoit! I7ll send him to New Orleans !” 

‘“But don’t say anything to Emily, or you will spoil 
all. Ill take care of her !”’ 

‘“*T suppose I must obey you there : 


*¢ ¢ He’s a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will.’ ”’ 


** Don’t forget that wise couplet in the future, dear,’’ 
said his wife, laughing, as she left the room and her 
husband to the enjoyment of the last Leppincott. 


: : : : : ; ; 

Jack and Annie -had a long talk that very evening, 
and the result was that Jack put himself and his cause 
into Annie’s hands, without reserve. And she assured 
him that he would lose his wager. One cause of anx- 
iety Annie had which, to her ideas, was a grave one. 
Bert Grainger’s attentions were becoming so .decided 
that she could draw but one inference from them, and 
she was so placed that she could not avoid them, or 
show him that they were useless. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Burnham 
fired his gun into the midst of the conspirators. 

‘My uncle wishes me to go to New Orleans,” 
Jack, the day upon which he had learned the fact. 

Emily and her mother were out, and Annie 
alone. 

‘Are you going ?”’ she asked. 

“Cela depénd!”’ he replied. 
keep me all winter.” 

“Can you refuse ?”’ 


said 


was 


‘“*The business 


. 
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‘* Oh, yes! Still, Ido not,wish to do so, if the busi- 
ness is so very important,’’ he answered. 

‘Do you know what it is?’ she asked, _ 

‘““No. Uncle owned a good deal of real estate there 
before the war, and sold, as I supposed, the whole of it 
in 59 or 60. He certainly has not alluded to having 
any there since, and I know his business arrangements 
thoroughly. I can’t imagine what he wants me to do,” 
replied Jack, 

“IT can!” exclaimed Annie, after a moment’s 
thought. ‘‘I see it all! He and aunty have come to 
the same conclusion. Your going away will show 
Emily the true nature of her regard for you, and 
then——”’ 

‘*Do you really think so ?’’ 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

‘*But why ? Upon what grounds ?” 

‘*T might answer you with what is called a woman’s 
reason—‘ because I think so.’ Nor, indeed, do I think 
I can give you any more definite one. Only I think 
two and two make four.” 

‘* Well, what shall Ido? Iam in your hands.” 

‘* Decline going, of course. It is a very good idea to 
send you away, and, if I were not here, might be the 
only thing to do, but, with me, our carrying out our 
plot will have. the same effect in’ a much shorter time, 
at least I think so. And I don’t think it will be long 
before our conspiracy will bring forth fruits, Emily 
has. been very restless of late, missing you from her 
side at every turn. Aunt and uncle will soon notice 
our being so, much. together, and though they may 
blame me until they know the truth, they won’t do so 
after.”? . : >. 

- “Well, [must obey according to contract, but I don’t 
like this acting a part,’’ he answered. 

‘*'You can put a stop to it at any time, you know,”’ 
she replied, quickly. ‘‘ Let it end here and now ; go 
to New Orleans, maybe that would be the better plan. 
Certainly I should suffer less !”’ 

Emily had returned, and, as Annie spoke the last 
words, she had opened the back parlor door, but hear- 
ing the voices and just those words, she closed it again 
and ran up-stairs to her room.”’ 

**No, no! let us carry our plan out. .I know you are 
doing all in kindness, and believe me I am not ungrate- 
ful,”’ he answered, eagerly. 

‘** Just as you please,” she replied, coldly. ‘‘ But, 
remember, that as soon as you are tired you may drop 
the mask !*? 

While they were talking Jack had occupied a chair 
near the Latrobe stove, and Annie one corner of a sofa 
near. When she spoke so coldly he got up and took a 
seat beside her, bending over her as he asked : 

‘“*Are you angry, Miss Annie? I would be very 
sorry to think I had offended you. Have I, Annie ?’ 
taking her hand. 

As the fates would have it just at this moment Mrs. 
Burnham opened the back parlor door and advanced 
far enough to be a witness to this. touching tableau. 
She, too, retired, but not taking any precaution to 
avoid disturbing them in shutting the door, it closed 
with a decidedly audible click ! 

The conspirators both started, but as no one ap- 
peared, decided that it was only a settling of the lock 
and so thought no more of it. But Jack stood up.and 


began to pull himself together, going to the pier-glass 
to get a better look at the scar on his cheek which the 
newly-grown beard almost hid. 

“I must go now !”” he said ; ‘if I could only speak a 
few words to Emily !”” 






‘* You can, as many as you like !”’ 

‘* No,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I will play the game to. the end !” 

‘¢Oh, you poor weak creatures! You boastful lords 
of creation! How hard it is to forego a pleasure, even 
when greater good will follow! I see that the game 
must be a short one, or your masculine patience will 
give out !”’ she said. 

‘‘ Have pity on me, then,’’ he replied, ‘opening the 
parlor door, ‘and make me happy, as you only can 
make me happy, soon !”’ 

As he turned he found his uncle standing on the 
thresho!d. How much had he heard ? was the thought 
that sprang to both minds as they saw him. But they 
could not’ know, for he seemed very cool and uncon- 
cerned, and merely asked Jack if he could see him in 
the morning at a certain hour with reference to those 
new houses on Fourteenth street. 


It is some two weeks since the conversation related 
above, and Annie Hathaway is writing a letter to her 
mother. As it will help us on with our story, let us 
look over her shoulder as she writes : 


‘¢ DEAR MOTHER.—I wish Will would come down 
for me, for Lam getting quite homesick. I don’t want 
you to think I haven’t had a pleasant time. I have; 
and enjoyed my visit very, very much ; but for all that I 
want Will to come down here, and, after all, ‘ There’s 
no place like home!’ Now, after what I have written 
above, I suppose I had better tell you all about it, or 

ou ‘ll not believe lam happy. Well, to tell the truth 

*ve been playing a game of chess and I want my 
knight to check Annie’s queen ; I will checkmate with 
her own knight. (Then followed an account of what 
we already know was the condition of things.) And 
now,”’ she continued, ‘‘ I want to bring my comedy to a 
proper close by. having all the damatis persone on the 
stage for the last scene. Uncle and Aunt Burnham 
are thinking very hard things of me. Emily has at 
last found out how essential he is to her happiness, 
and how much she-cares for him, while Jack is like a 
deerhound held back in full sight of the game, and my 
hand is growing too tired to hold him much longer. 
So tell Will that I want him as soon as he can come, 
and then I’ll go back with him.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Burnham did indeed, as Annie had told 
her mother, think that either she was carrying on a 
desperate flirtation, heedless of the pain she couldn’t 
help seeing that she gave Emily, or that she was very 
deeply in love with Jack and was acting dishonorably 
by Will Emerson. 

‘* Deceitful little minx !’’ exclaimed Mr. Burnham to 
himself one day after seeing Jack and Annie leave the 
house for a walk—‘‘ The soft-faced cat, but I’ll not stand 
it any longer—I ll plant a bomb where she little ex- 
pects it—I ‘ll write to Will Emerson.’’ Which he did 
immediately, but Annie’s letter to her mother had the 
start of his by twelve hours, consequently the bomb feil 
harmless. But if Annie had not written the result 
might have been far different with a man of the young 
doctor’s peculiar disposition. As it was, he wrote to 
Annie to rely upon her knight—in three moves she 
might check her adversary’s queen. 


In all this time Emily Burnham had been very un- 
happy. At first she had simply missed Jack and all the 
petits soins she was so accustomed to receive from him, 
then she saw in amazement his devotion to Annie, and 
finally, his indifference to herself, aroused such a pain- 
ful sensation in her heart,.a feeling so new, that she 
began to ask herself the meaning of it. And to that 
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question there could be but one answer—she loved her 
cousin Jack better than anything else in the world ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Burnham saw that their child was un- 
happy without being able to help her. Jack had given 
what seemed very good reasons for not going to New 
Orleans, or, indeed, anywhere for a month or six weeks; 
and so nothing could be done in that direction. Annie 
was a relatién and a guest, consequently sacred in the 
eyes of her host and hostess as long as she did nothing 
unbecoming. And Annie’s conduct was unexception- 
able, She never sought Jack’s society, nor craved the 
least attention from him. At the same time she never 
repelled him, and lately his spare time was spent 
almost entirely at her side, to the open neglect of 
Emily. 

But Annie was by no means comfortable. She felt 
as guilty as if she deserved the unkind thoughts she 
knew her relations entertained of her, and heartily re- 
penting of having undertaken the game, she would if 
she could have given it allup. That, however, it was 
too late to do. She must play it out, and strive her 
best to win. She was heartily giad to receive Will’s 
letter, and wrote to him to meet her in the parlor of the 
Arlington at three o’clock the afternoon of his arrival, 
and not on any account to come to the house before he 
had seen her. 

He arrived, fortunately, just on the right day, al- 
though Annie never dreamed of the manner in which 
the denouements would be brought about without her 
intervention. 

She saw Will at the Arlington and arranged that he 
was to call at her uncle’s that evening at ‘half-past 
seven, and, without sending up any name, ask to see 
her on important business. She would have him asked 
into the library, and trust to her woman’s wit to bring 
things to a crisis. If it could not be accomplished that 
evening she would have to bring it about some other 
way. 

But Jack was getting very restive. Emily’s sad face 
and pale cheeks were a constant reproach to him, and 
though she kept up bravely before folks, he often saw 
traces of tears which he longed to kiss away. . On this 
particular evening he came to the house as usual, and 
found the gas in the parlor still unlit. He had let him- 
self in with his pass-key, therefore no one knew of his 
presence. Groping his way to an easy-chair, he threw 
himself into it with a long breath, and at the same mo- 
ment heard the rustle of silk close to him. He threw 
out his hand and caught the folds of a dress just as the 
wearer had risen from the sofa, and was about to leave 
the room. 

** Annie ?”? he asked, 
dress. 

“It is not Annie. I wish to go up-stairs, if you 
please,’’ replied Emily, attempting to draw her skirt 
from his grasp, and by so doing she happened to touch 
his fingers. 

“* Emily,’ he exclaimed, catching her hand, ‘‘ please 
don’t go away! I have something to say to you.” 

‘**T must Jack. I—I—want to be alone.”’ 

There were unmistakable tears in her voice, and in 
an instant he had her in his arms. 

Just’ then the doorbell rang, and Will Emerson was, 
by Annie’s orders shown into the library on the other 
side of the hall. 

Taken completely by surprise, Emily aliowed herself 
to be held in Jack’s embrace for a moment before she 
made any effort to release herself. Then she angrily 
drew @.vay from him, and asked him how he dared to 
take sucha liberty with her. 


retaining his hold upon the 


“~ 


Jack’s answer was to pour forth his love in language 
the sincerity of which she could not doubt. Still she 
was bewildered, and instead of giving him an answer 
to the question with which he had wound up his ex- 
cited outpour, she stammered out : 

“* But, -Annie—how—what does this mean ?”’ 

“ Annie will tell- you, darling—only eive: mie my an- 
swer—yes or no?” .- 

But instead she slipped away, and opening the door 
quickly, sped up-to‘her room, leaving Jack planted. 

Presently the colored porter came i’ to- ight: ‘the gas. 

‘** Where is’ Miss Annie?” asked Jack: 

6 Spec she ’s dressin’, Mars‘Jack:- A-gémman called 
and is a-waitin’ in de liberary. rg 

‘Tell her I must speak to her instantly, will you ?” 

** Yes, sah,”’ he replied; reeeeiy: to — the chan- 
delier in the back parlor. 

“Don’t stop to do that. Ill do it. Go quickly !” 
exclaimed Jack, taking the taper out of the man’s 
hands. The astonished porter obeyed, and in a few 
moments Annie appeared. 

**T *ve done it, Annie.’. I-couldn’t stand her tears, 
but she hasn’t answered me yet,’ he said, rather inco- 
herently. 

But Annie understood him. 

“Then, Will is just in time,” she-replied gayly. 
‘“* He arrived to-day, and is now in the-library waiting 
my pleasure to reveal himself. I’m glad, Jack,” she 
continued, ‘‘ for both our sakes. Our comedy was get- 
ting rather tragic.”’ 


‘* Ask Miss Emily if she .will- please -come .down to 
the parlor. Tell her I wish to speak to her; but don’t 
say there is any one else here. Be sure you don’t,”’ 
said Annie to an attendant, who appeared in answer to 
her ring. 

But Emily begged to be excused. She had a head- 
ache, she said, and would not come down that evening. 

“Then I must- bring her,’’? said Annie, and she 
sprang up to her cousin’s room. There she found 
Emily, flushed and tear-stained, and looking really 
miserable. 

“You must come down, Emily! Bathe your face 
and brush your hair, and come. I’ve got lots to tell 
you, and Ill bet when I get through you won’t cry for 
many a long day.”’ 

“But you.are going out ?”’ 

**'Yes, for a walk.”’ 

‘¢ With—with Jack ?”’ 

‘*Bother Jack! Isn’t there somebody else in the 
world ? Come down, child, as I tell you.”’ 

**You are acting strangely, Annie. How 7 

‘¢ Never mind ‘how.’ Please come! There, let me 
bathe your eyes, and fix your hair. Now,’’—suiting 
the action to the word—" now youll do. Come,” and 
she half led, half dragged, the unwilling girl after her. 

As they entered the parlor door a gentleman rose 
from the sofa. 

‘¢' This is Will Emerson, M. D., Emily,’’ said Annie, 
with a merry twinkle in her eye. 

Emily went forward and greeted the stranger warmly, 
and tried bravely to throw off her sadness, and allow 
no trace of tears to be felt in her voice. But it wasa 
hard struggle, and Annie took pity on her after a few 
moments’ chat, and rose to her feet, saying : 

‘¢ Will and [ are off for a walk, and a good long talk. 
I know you ’li exctise us.’? Then she whispered slyly : 
* Jack didn’t win his wager for all your generous as- 
sistance, you naughty girl !’? and with a warm kiss and 
a hug she hurried from the room, followed by Will. 


. 
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As the door closed, Emily stood for a moment: in 
bewildered silence. Then, as she turned, Jack stepped 
from the shadow of the folding-doors, and caught her 
hand. , 

“Emily! Darling !”’ . 

She drew back haughtily. 

“You-insult me, sir,”? she exclaimed ; ‘‘ aliow me to 
pass. I wish to return to my room,” for Jack had got- 
ten between her and the door. ; 

‘‘ Not before you have heard my story,”’ he replied, 
quietly locking the door and putting the key in his 
pocket. 

She started quickly toward the other room. 

‘That is secured, also ; so you must be patient and 
listen.”’ 

She stood for a moment like a wild animal at bay ; 
then threw herself upon the sofa and burst out cry- 


ing. 


Very gently Jack. went up to her, and dropping on 
his knee beside -her, drew the trembling fingers away 
from her tear-stained face. 

‘¢ Emily, my darling, don’t cry! Every tear goes to 
my heart of hearts! Forgive me, if |—we—have made 
you suffer. I, too, have been none toohappy. You 
remember that I left my stake uncertain. I could not, 
then, seeing how unconscious you were of my love for 
you, put it into words. You might have thought me 
only joking. Annie found out my love for you -very 
soon, and also how ignorant you were of it. But you 
see, dear, what our little comedy turned on? I have 
lost my wager. The stake-is here at your feet. Will 
you forgive me? Or shall I go to New Orleans, as 
Uncle Henry wishes me to ?”’ 

*“*Oh, Jack! Jack! You—you-——”’ 

The sentence was never finished ; but Jack did not 
go to New Orleans. 





FROM LONDON TO DOWN, 


WE were a party of tourists glorying in the name of 
‘‘tramps,’’ for we had learned what John Burroughs 
calls ‘“‘ the exhilaration of the road,’’ and always took 
foot passage when time would allow. We had spent 
several days in London—long enough to realize that it 
was larger and ‘smokier than any city we knew, that 
any amount of time might be spent there without ex- 
hausting its objects of interest, and that then one would 
not know England. In London, England has her 
warehouses and shops, her art collections and arms. It 
is here that her rich find entertainment and her poor 
hide in slums, and here she gives to her noblest all 
that she considers grand in final resting-places ; but 
for the homes of England—the places of comfort, where 
these noble ones have grown great—we must look, for 
the most part, beyond the hurry and confusion of the 
crowded, crooked, many-named streets and turn our 
eyes to the country. Toward this in any direction it is 
profitable to go, and we who had time for but one way 
chose Kent, the southeastern county of England, rich in 
cultivated lands, fine residences and well-kept roads. 

It is often said that the English, as a people, enjoy 
walking in by-paths, through meadows and shady 
parks, avoiding the highway. If this be so, in this 
part of the country, at least, each man keeps the 
privilege to himself, for the notice, ‘“‘ Any person 
found in these premises will be prosecuted,” serves to 
hinder the crossing of boundary fences, and makes one 
realize that ‘‘ my estates’ are in no wise public in the 
mind of the Englishman possessing means sufficient to 
have acquired the title to them. But there are pleas- 
ant exceptions to this rule ; here and there through the 
park ofsome “bloated aristocrat ’’—far more liberal than 
his neighbor parvenu of perhaps longer purse though 
shorter pedigree—and also in occasional wild and in- 
viting spots called commons, open to the public and 
furnished with a special police, who patrol the region 
diligently to see that all behave with decorum, and 
that the posted notices are not disregarded. 

Such a common, near Keston, on a hill that looks 
back toward London, was the first bit of country of this 
nature that we saw. There was little attempt to lay 
out the ground methodically, and it had been taken 
possession of by broom and heather and brambles. 
Children were reveling in the hard, sour blackberries, 
while the older people sat about in the shade appar- 
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ently enjoying as much, in their way, as the younger 
ones. 

There were some attempts at artificial ponds, but 
these were fast losing that character, having been laid 
hold of by many green fingers which so concealed the 
surface that but for the notice forbidding any to bathe 
there—for the reason that it was the water supply of 
the surrounding region—no one would have guessed 
that such a thing was ever desirable. 

We were taking one of the routes of the old Canter- 
bury pilgrims, and we were pilgrims, too, though our 
destination was not so far away as the shrine of Thomas 
4 Becket, but only to the humble village of Down, to the 
home and not the tomb of one whom the years as they 
pass will only make greater—the Darwin of Evolution 
fame. 

As far as externals indicated, the Royal George, of 
all the inns in Down, offered the least objectionable 
features for our short stay. Inns are very numerous in 
this part of the country, but are mostly of the nature 
called on their signboards ‘‘Entire.’’ This means, as 
far as we could gather, that they are entirely for drink- 
ing purposes, as the odors of the places and the large, 
noisy crowds gathered there, especially at evening, 
seemed to indicate. That they are not for the accom- 
modation of travelers we learned by a twelve miles 
walk one evening, and we were told that longer dis- 
tances had sometimes been traveled for lodgings, even 
when dozens of these houses with hotel pretensions 
were all along the way. The waiter of the Royal 
George was exceedingly communicative, and we im- 
proved the opportunity to interrogate him. The item 
that seemed uppermost in his mind and upon which, as 
was natural from his hotel interests, he dwelt, was the 
misfortune to the town that Mr. Darwin was buried in 
London, He was sure, had the gentleman himself been 
consulted, he would have favored home ground, and 
were so remarkable a grave in the churchyard opposite, 
there would be no dearth of patronage of the Royal 
George, where now, especially in the winter season, 
business is dull, He enlarged upon his fellow-towns- 
mens’ regard for Mr. Darwin, and upon his kindness 
to the poor, by whom he has been sadly missed: 
Pointing through a window toward the fields, he spoke 
of often seeing the gentleman walking there with eyes 
fixed on the ground, as if watching something or look- ~ 
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ing for what he did not seem to find, as he searched day 
after day. We guessed that these might have been 
walks during the days of his earthworm investigations, 
given to the public among his latest works under the 
title ‘‘ Vegetable Mould and Earth Worms.”’ 

Of Mr. Darwin’s personal appearance the man volun- 
teered the following: ‘‘ You most likely wouldn’t have 
thought there was anything remarkable in his looks 
till you knew he was clever, and then, you know, you 
would have noticed his high forehead and long beard. 
Now here’s Sir John Lubbock, who lives here, too, 
Most folks thinks he’s better-looking than Mr. Darwin. 
He ’s the man, you know, that likes h’ants, and beetles, 
and plants, and things.*’ 

The Darwin mansion is less than half a mile from the 
village center—a square, stone house, large and com- 
fortable in appearance, and beautifully covered with 
vines, among which is our woodbine, or Virginia 
treeper. ‘‘ Just such a house as I should like to live 
in myself,” said the Am*rican professor who directed 
the party. 

The wall about the estate was very high, but so 
densely covered with ivy as to almost conceal the flints. 
The vine appeared very happy in its choice of home, 
and grew and blossomed with an easy carelessness ; 
but evidently had in mind the hiding of the fragments 
of. broken glass cemented into the top of the wall. By 
this glass device our English relatives accomplish a 
double purpose—disposing of broken ware and _ thor- 
oughly assuring themselves that none will enter their 
grounds by other than the gateways. 

A pleasant-faced servant girl, at the kitchen door, 
answered cordially questions concerning the family, 
stating that everything remained much as in years 
past, Mrs. Darwin, who still resides there, wishing it 
so. The whole air of the place was genial and home- 
like. The gates stood wide open, and the house-dog 
made no remarks. 

There remained yet one person in the town to whom 
we wished to pay our respects—Parslow—who was 
the butler of Mr. Darwin and his body servant for 
forty years. He had been ‘pensioned off, with fifty 
pounds a year and a home cottage a short time before 
his master’s death. Mr. Parslow was at home, dressed 
like a gentleman, and received us in a bit of a parlor, 
having prominent in its furnishings framed pictures of 
the Darwin family. He spoke with apparent feeling of 
his relations with the great man, and told us much of 
the home life that was very interesting, coming, as it 
did, from one who was personally acquainted with it. 
He said : “* Mr. Darwin was a very social, nice sort of 
a gentleman, very joking and jolly indeed. When in 
his ordinary health, a good husband, good father, and 
most excellent master. Even footmen stayed with him 
five years, and the cook, who came to the house when 
quite a girl, is there yet, though old and gray.”? Tous 
this last spoke volumes for Mrs. Darwin. She was one 
year her husband’s senior, having been born in 1808, 
and was formerly Emma Wedgewood, a daughter of 
the eminent manufacturer of ware of that name. 

The old servant stated that of the ten children of the 
Darwin family, of whom two daughters and five sons 
are now living, ‘‘ there is not a rackety one among ’em, 
you know.”’ He spoke with much regret of the career 
of one son, a barrister, who had been obliged to give up 
his “ wig and gown” from lack of health, for, said he, 
**he would a been a hornament to the profession.”’ 

In referring to the ill-health from which Prof. Darwin 
suffered during all his later years, he said it was attrib- 
uted by his father, a physician, to protracted seasick- 


ness during his voyage around the world ; it brought on 
a disease of the stomach from which he never recoy- 
ered, though there were seasons of alleviations, He 
told us how Mr. Darwin, who was very methodical, 
planned his days. Always an early man, he arose at 
6.30 and walked all about the place, while Parslow was 
preparing his breakfast, which he ate alone, always 
hurriedly, and then stdied till the others of the family 
had breakfasted, when Mrs, Darwin read the paper to 
him. The remainder of the day, with the exception of 
an hour’s walk before dinner and another before supper, 
he spent in his study, sometimes lying down to smoke 
a cigarette, when Mrs. Darwin again read tohim. He 
was a very busy man, doing his own writing, unless 
preparing for publication, when he hired a copyist. 

His laboratories were the study connected with his 
library and the greenhouse. Of his methods in scien- 
tific research, all that Mr. Parslow could tell us was to 
this effect: he remembered that the gardener often 
brought into the house to Mr. Darwin plants in pots, 
and that white strings were tied to different parts of 
them, as marks, and that Mr. Darwin himself often 
gathered seeds, which he sowed in pots in his study. 
Children never seemed to disturb his labors, though 
the house was filled with them, which was often the 
case, as it was not unusual for a four-in-hand to drive 
out from London, where the little Darwins had many 
cousins. 

From his own standpoint, the man Parslow was led 
to enlarge upon this latter fact, because of the often 
thirty pairs of little shoes to be cleaned, which came 
under his jurisdiction, and for which his master’s 
thoughtfulness would often provide extra help. Mr. 
Darwin’s kindness to those in need was illustrated by 
his conduct during a time of drought a’id consequent 
scarcity of water, when he provided a servant with a 
horse and water-cask and sent him to St. Mary’s Cray, 
some distance off, to bring a supply to those who with- 
out it would have suffered, being too poor to provide 
themselves. Like instances, testifying to the kindness 
of heart of one whose intellect we already venerated, 
we were delighted to hear, for not every man of great 
thoughts has a bountiful hand. 

Of the scenes at the burial-services Mr. Parslow could 
not relate much, but was impressed by the numbers of 
people coming into the Abbey as he looked down upon 
them from the Jerusalem chamber, for he and the cook 
were among the chief mourners. And although he re- 
gretted' that the grave should be out of Down, he could 
not forget that a tomb in Westminster Abbey, near the 
organ loft, was very honorable. 

After such a trip to Down, one needs, in turning to- 
ward London, to extend the walk and view the adjoining 
country in order to give the pictures already gained a 
setting. It is a charming region of varied character 
with fields of the greenness of ones in June. The hay- 
stacks scattered through them are so perfect in their 
symmetry as to be worth visiting as works of art, and 
the character of the fruits that abound, testify that 
autumn is not far away. 

Mine host of the Greyhound at Ice Common, where 
you cannot do better than to lodge, will entertain you 
with many an abrupt question, and doubtless inquire 
for the absent son in Canada. The good man’s wife 
will be untiring for your comfort, but will probably ere 
your departure express her wonder that you should 
have come so far to the home of a man of whom, 
though he lived but five miles away, she heard nothing 
before the news came that he was great enough to be 


buried in Westminster Abbey. 
HENRIETTA E. HOOKER 
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THE STORY OF A HOPELESS PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE BRANDING IRON, 


“THE National Improvement Company ”’ was incor- 
porated in the State of Delaware. Its charter was 
smuggled through the Legislature one afternoon under 
a suspension of the rules, Cotton Mather was bound 
to admit, however, that some of the legislators of the 
Pelican State were not so inexperienced as he had been 
led to believe. The bill had required quick handling, 
and its passage had cost considerable money. There 
were fewer votes wanted than in a larger State, but not 
a single member allowed himself to go too cheaply on 
that account. The charter was broad enough in scope 
for any purpose, and admitted of managing every 
branch of business from a river-side trading-post to a 
line of ocean steamships. The company was also 
authorized to conduct ‘‘a general commission busi- 
ness.”’ Its nominal capital under the charter, was ten 
millions, with the privilege of increasing it to fifty mil- 
lions when the necessary national legislation had been 
* secured. 

Cotton Mather organized, from members of the disaf- 
fected shipping-houses of New York and Boston, a 
board of directors to supplant the ‘‘ dummies ”’ he had 
incorporated in the original charter, and when Congress 
met he was ready for the next move. The company 
came before the National Legislature with a request 
for remarkable grants and privileges. It asked the 
exclusive right to conduct a general warchouse business 
along the navigable portion of the Mississippi river, 
and in consideration for agreeing to build jetties and 
construct canals that would insure a sufficient depth of 
water at all seasons, asked a Government subsidy of one 
million dollars per year. 

The bill was introduced by one of the most innocent 
Congressmen on the floor, ‘‘ Honest Bill Hodge,” of 
John Brown’s Tract. Without guile as he was, Hodge 
was pre-eminently the man for Cotton Mather’s pur- 
pose. This old innocent had been won with a dinner 
and a few boxes of cigars. The bill was only read by 
its title on the day of its introduction, and was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, as requested. There 
ended the first move. 

The Committee on Commerce did not meet for ten 
days, and in that time Mather’s ichneumons had snugly 
ensconced themselves within the bank accounts of at 
least a majority of the Committee’s members. The re- 
markable fact was that neither the leader nor his lieu- 
tenants made any mistakes. Nota single overture for 


the bill’s support was spurned. This was due to one 
When, a few 


man, Tom Ray, the Prince of Lobbyists. 





weeks later, success was assured, Cotton Mather raised 
him a step in the new estate of political nobility. He 
created him King of the Ichneumons. 

Tom Ray was a remarkable person in many ways. 
His manners were faultless ; his education was broad ; 
his experience cosmopolitan. He always dressed in 
perfect taste, and was-equally at ease in the best or 
worst society. He was, beyond question, the most 
widely known figure in Washington. Greatest of all his 
accomplishments was the giving of a dinner-party. His 
skill in superintending the dressing and serving of a 
boiled ham was the talk of the civilized world. This 
dainty of Westphalia became doubly toothsome under 
his manipulation. 

But there was one commodity about which he was 
even better informed than hams. He knew men. If 
chartreuse and newly-mown hay developed all the 
latent qualities of the ham, brandy and champagne 
opened the heart of man so that it could be looked 
into. He was really great, because he was able to mas- 
ter and dominate the minds of nearly every statesman 
he met. Still, there were some members of that Con- 
gress that he could not reach. Cotton Mather only 
shrugged his shoulders when this fact was plainly stated 
tohim.. Heno longer believed in any man’s incorrupti- 
bility. He only said that certain kinds of fish required 
a different class of anglers—even another variety of 
bait. Therefore he used another type of man—another 
color of: the ichneumon tribe. He gave $25,000 in 
cash to an editor of national reputation, and a credit 
of $200,000 at a Washington bank. He told this man, 
General Chestnut by name, that there was even more 
money yet for all his friends. This flattered the Gen- 
eral’s never waning belief in his own importance, and 
increased the commercial value of his friendship. 

There has not been in this age. anything so splendid 
as life under the sunshine which Cotton Mather threw 
into that session of Congress, The whole nation felt it 
and recovered at a bound all its lost vitality. Daylight 
had long been too brief. The electric light was every- 
where introduced. No fears of overproduction influ- | 
enced the manufacturers. In the shops, the engines 
were running to their utmost capacity night and day, 
and duplicate machinery stood ready to move with the 
touch of a lever or the shifting of a belt when the first 
machine was worn out. The laboring men profited, 
too, because there was employment for all. Two 
workers were needed where one had sufficed before. 
Trains were speeded to their utmost. Fifty war § of 
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people were awake and moving! Rush, hurry bang! 
One great, united nation, with Washington as its com- 
mon center ! 

The rest of the world may have been indifferent to 
the future, to the unexampled prosperity of the age; 
but the members of that Congress were not. They 
beheld the dawning of universal amity. Many, alas! 
very many of them, if Cotton Mather’s memory can be 
credited, thumbed the crisp checks and stock certificates 
distributed so lavishly by the National Improvement 
company, and as they did so pledged their fidelity to 
the blooming civilization. They gazed at the bright, 
purple-faced stock-certificates of the gigantic corpora- 
tion, and were “‘ bulls on the country.’’ They studied, 
in many instances for the first time, the map of the 
great republic, traced out the tortuous course of the 
Mississippi river, and rejoiced that it had not been 
straightened by a previous generation. 

Said the distinguished engineer who appeared before 
the Committee on Commerce as Cotton Mather’s hired 
representative : ‘‘ The Mississippi is 3,100 miles long. 
It is navigable for large steamboats for 2,000. To-day 
it is the crookedest river in the world ; more liable to 
overflow than the Nile, and with shoals more treacherous 
than the Danube. Careful calculations, based upon the 
government surveys and verifled by a tour of personal in- 
spection, justify me in declaring that of its 2,000 miles of 
navigable waters, 512.5 can be saved by a system of short 
canals, which will reduce its course to an almost straight 
line. There is every reason why this great improve- 
ment should be accomplished. It will deepen the chan- 
nel ; it will so increase the current that periods of high 
water can no longer occasion great inundations. The 
spring floods will be hurried to the Gulf so rapidly that 
they cannot gather volume enough to destroy the levees. 


It will remove the bars at the delta, so that ocean - 


steamers drawing twenty odd feet of water can ascend 
with ease to St. Louis. The wares and stuffs of the 
Orient and of Europe can be landed at the wharves 
along the Mississippi’s shores without breaking bulk. 
There will spring up-vast cities, compared with which 
our present commercial centers are deserted villages. 
Trunk lines of railway will have their centers there, 
radiating to all parts of the nation——”’ 

Every member of the committee was interested. Not 
a word was lost. Cotton Mather recalled the treatment 
which he and his colleagues from Boston had received 
from substantially the same committee only a few years 
before, and he contrasted that scene with this one. 

Ah! how he despised these-men in his heart, know- 
ing the reason for their rapt attention ! 

All this speechmaking was, of course, a work of 
supererogation, beause ‘‘ the thing was fixed,” and the 
the committee at once rose, when the advocates of the 
measure withdrew, and agreed to report the bill favor- 
ably, together with an amendment audaciously incor- 
porated by Cotton Mather during the sitting. 

Of all the social centers at Washington, none com- 
pared with Cotton Mather’s rooms at the Arlington 
Hotel. So generous was his hospitality that Congress- 
men were in the habit of dropping in at any hour of 
the day, and, even in the absence of the host, ringing 
the bell to order champagne. The waiters and the 
tavern-keeper were authorized to furnish the wine ; but 
one of Cotton Mather’s faithful ichneumons was always 
present, and each man’s name, with the date and hour, 
went down in the blue-covered memorandum book to 
the account of ‘ The Mississippi Bill.’ 

The measure was cleverly brought up for its first 
reading on the heels of a hard day’s struggle over the 


Equality of Color Bill. Everybody was tired out, and 
not more than half the members were present. It was 
read through so rapidly by the clerk that very few per- 
sons understood its contents ; none followed the text of 
the printed bill. Then it was ordered to a second 
reading, and ‘‘a special order” voted calling it up for 
its final passage a few days later. Cotton Mather de- 
clared a scrip dividend in the interval, and a thousand- 
share certificate reached the hands of every stockholder. 
It should be stated as a crowning tribute to the sagacity 
of Tom Ray and General Chestnut that every share was 
accepted. Some members took it ‘‘ only as a loan,’ to 
be sure ; but they received it, just the same. 

General Chestnut and Tom Ray were adroit enough 
to declare to all such as evinced any timidity that ‘the 
stockholders of this great and beneficent corporation 
are merely sharers in the universal prosperity of the 
country. Everybody in this nation will be rich within 
a generation. There are one hundred acres of land for 
each man, woman and child. Why not float with the 
tide that only meets you earlier in Washington than 
amid the obscurity of your farms and country towns in 
the South and West! There the onrolling flood of 
prosperity will find you, even again,” was the insinuat- 
ing appeal to the congressmen’s cupidity. ‘* And then 
it will be doubly welcome, and will doubly reward you. 
You will then promptly recognize the harbinger of 
wealth because you have met it before—here in Wash- 
ington.’’ And so on, in many keys. 

Wicked old Cotton Mather! He was bent on sacri- 
ficing his entire fortune, if need be, to prove the cor- 
ruption that he believed existed among his race. He 
had convinced himself that the cynic takes the only 
accurate gauge of human nature. 

It was a great day in the House, that on which the 
Mississippi Bill passed. 

There was only one young man who raised his voice 
against it. When his name was called, he asked to be 
allowed to explain his vote. He was pale, and his lips 
quivered with suppressed emotion as he said : 


‘* Mr. Speaker : We should be aware of what we are 
doing. To-morrow, when too late, we shall begin to 
repent. No misery known to humanity equals the first 
awakening of a woman after virtue has been bartered 
away. All past innocence is buried. The lost one 
parts company with happy memories for ever. I say 
to you, as men, that it is a serious act to put an honor- 
able past behind you thus. We are about to truckle to 
one bold schemer’s ambition. Our conduct has been 


already recognized by the lexicographers. This man’s 
name is linked to all that is rotten in society, infamous 
in trade, corrupt in legislation, and cringing in the 


conscience. He is now part of our language, and the 
verb is ‘To Cotton !? ” 

This brief tirade made a profound sensation. 

There was silence for a few moments, but with a 
smile of pity on his face, the fine old member from 
John Brown’s Tract, father of the bill, rose and asked 
that the roill-call proceed. The bill passed by a vote of 
203 to 41. 

Cotton Mather sat in the gallery. His agents, the 
lobbyists, moved about the floor during the taking of 
the vote, openly sustaining the weak members, and thus 
contributed much to secure the overwhelming victory. 
The ownership of three-quarters of the House hardly 
satisfied Mather. To his regret he saw that several 
fish he had specially wished to catch had slipped 
through his net. But no fisherman is content with 
his haul; however full his net, he begrudges the sea 
every scaly creature that escapes. 

In the Senate, the bill had a mere-dress-parade. 
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Substantially the same speech, quoted from on a pre- 
vious page, was delivered by the distinguished engineer 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce, It is true, 
there was one prominent Senator, famed for his elo- 


quence, who had privately denounced the job, and de-- 


clared that he would make “ the greatest effort of his 
life’? to defeat it; but, when the day arrived, he 
dodged all opportunity for debate by remaining in the 
cloak-room, and contented himself with simply having 
his name recorded against the measure. Subsequently, 
it was learned that Ex-Surgeon General Prentiss, the 
Senator’s brother-in-law, had been appointed chief of 
the medical bureau of the company, at a salary of 
$25,000 per year. 

Hardly had Cotton Mather been apprised of the pas- 
sage of his bill by the Senate, than he received a dispatch 
from Walter Rawson asking him to come to Philadel- 
phia, where he would meet him that evening. Despite 
his extreme fatigue, consequent upon the lifting of the 
heavy anxiety under which he had been living for three 
months, Cotton Mather did not hesitate a moment 
about: complying. He glanced at a time-table, and 
found that by rapid driving he could catch an express 
train for Philadelphia. 

Four hours later, he walked into that great half-way 
house between New York and Washington, the Conti- 
nental Hotel, at Philadelphia, and sent a name that 
was not his to Walter Rawson’s room. His nephew’s 
first words were : 

‘*So the bill is really through. That’s better than I 
expected. Now, it must become a law.”’ 

‘* But, I don’t care whether it receives final sanction 
or is vetoed,’? shouted Mather, sitting down. ‘It has 


served my purpose already. I’ve caught my game.” 
‘But it will be worth fifty million dollars—that 


charter and its franchises.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, but fe 

‘* Why, sir, it gives us control of the greatest river in 
the world. We sha!l make this enterprise the monu- 
ment of our lives,’?.continued Walter, with more im- 
petuosity than the elder man had ever seen him 
manifest. 

‘“*Yes, but I want to make it the grave of two 
hundred members of Congress. ‘Monument’ is all 
very well; but I want it to cover their political car- 
casses,”’ 

‘* You must give that idea up. The reward is better 
than the revenge.”’ 

‘*‘It’s asking too much to expect me to give up my 
revenge,’’ resumed Cotton Mather, musing. ‘I can’t.” 

‘“* Why, man, enjoy it another way.”’ 

** How’s that ?” 

“* Wait till the bill is signed, then repudiate all your 
contracts with the Congressmen; get new certificates 
printed differing from the present ones in shape and 
color, and then declare all the old issue worthless—be- 
cause given without valuable consideration.”’ 

“But they will be transferred to third parties, and 
we should have to meet their owners in court.”’ 

‘““Not if you act promptly. If you give the pre- 
sent possessors to understand that every holder is of 
record, they will burn the certificates, every man of 
them. They haven’t forgotten Oakes Ames’s memo- 
randum-book. Then we, and a few friends, own the 
whole concern.” 

‘* But I don’t see how my enemies will suffer.” 

‘Then you haven’t learned as much about humanity 
as I thought you had. The loss of the prospective for- 
tune which each man has already drawn against, 
mentally at least, in a thousand ways, will destroy 


these people’s peace of mind for the rest of their lives. 
It will be the cruellest of punishments, worse even 
than to give them the money and debauch their good 
names. OQ, Cotton Mather! you and your ichneumons 
have overlooked a very simple fact.” 

“Then it becomes a matter of money, and I can get 
very little gratification out of more money at my age.”’ 

‘¢ But you can strike the political hangers-on a deadly 
blow. Before you promulgate the repudiation scheme, 
you can sell these people five or six millions of the 
company’s bonds—your share, for instance. We shall 
control the stock, and so manage the company.”’ 

The elder man deliberated in silence for several. mo- 
ments before he said : 

‘Very well; it ’s agreed.”’ 

And after a hurried supper, served in Walter’s room, 
Cotton Mather was driven back to the West Philadel- 
phia station, that he might return to Washington on 
the midnight train. 

To the credit of everybody be it said, the bill was 
signed the following morning before Mather was out of 
bed, and the vengeful merchant was apprised of the fact 
by the good member from John Brown’s Tract, who 
came in the blandest way to offer his congratulations. 
He did not leave, however, until the beneficent patron 
of civilization had given him one of the company’s 
pretty certificates. The recipient had some qualms of 
conscience, but reconciled them with the thought that 
he had not been paid until after the work was done. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HOW A KING TRAVELS. 


AxsouT Walter Rawson hovered a flock of bright- 
faced, well-dressed men, some young, others old. They 
sought ideas, inspiration, courage. They were men of 
“the bright afterthought,’? who bought at the wrong 
time and never knew when to sell. The French have a 
neat expression for the idea that occurs to us as we are 
descending the stairs when the opportunity to utilize 
it has passed away never to return. They call it l’esprit 
descalier. 

Rawson’s friends only needed to know, or to divine, 
what he was doing in the stock market to be inspired 
by brilliant ideas of their own. But as nobody ever 
learned what ‘‘the magician,”’ as he was often called, 
had decided to do until he was ready to let them into 
the secret, the information was not nearly so valuable 
as generally imagined. He diverted attention from his 
actual purposes; in many instances, by cultivating 
pleasant and intimate relations among the members of 
the new social estate. By a few short trips to Saratoga, 
Washington or Long Branch, as the season served, and 
the social dinner-parties that he gave to the nabobs, 
alleged heroes, and greedy politicians, he created the 
impression that he was keeping out of the market. 
Thus was he enabled to prepare for a move in prices 
up or down. 

Unsuspected by anybody, Rawson had been buying 
the stock of the New York and San Francisco Railroad 
for months in the interest of the Blind Pool. Its market 
value had been kept in the neighborhood of 20 by 
judiciously circulated reports of Indian depredations 
and by transferring the bulk of all imperishable freight 
gathered on the Pacifie coast to the Juan Fernandez 
Steamship Company. When Rawson owned fully half 
of the New York and San Francisco shares, he gener- 
ously confided the secret to a small circle of these 
friends; and they bought liberally on an ascending 
scale up to 75—not a little of the stock, it is sad to say, 
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being supplied by Rawson himself through discreet 
brokers. He readily had himself chosen president of 
the gigantic corporation. Thoroughly reorganizing its 
executive branches, he reduced its expenses, sent the 
through freights eastward by the railway instead of by 
the steamships, quadrupled the earnings during the first 
quarter, and gave promise of a six per cent. dividend 
for the year. Nothing like the energy he infused into 
the management had ever been seen. With the stroke 
of a pen he entered into a pooling arrangement with 
his trunk lines in the East, and gave through bills of 
lading from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Then was he president of the greatest railway system 
in the world. 

The railroad king, purely of American growth, leads 
a life combining business and pleasure so intimately 
that the dividing line has only a hypothetical existence. 
There is so much variety in his labors, so many plea- 
eant episodes in his journeys, that a few days of actual 
office drudgery, just before each annual meeting, be- 
comes a diversion. 

It was not always so. In former times the railway 
president passed most of his days in a dingy office, or 
looking to the details of purely executive work, and 
often knew the vast properties which he administered 
merely by their positions on the map. He of to-day, on 
the contrary, has his principal office on wheels—a pri- 
vate car that combines drawing-room, office, dining and 
bedrooms and kitchen. In it, at an hour’s notice, he 
leaves for the most distant of his possessions. A spe- 
cial time schedule, an engine, and the couiteous freedom 
of all the rails intervening between the place of depar- 
ture and his system of roads awaits him. In constant 
possession of this sumptuous abode are his butler, his 
cook and his porters. The wine-closet is always full, 
and the dust-proof lockers carry linen of the whitest 
kind. The drawing-room is usually at the rear end of 
the car, with an enclosed veranda for a critical study of 
the :oadway. There are to be found the softest of 
movable chairs. Electric bells give instant communi- 
cation with the butler’s pantry, and a touch supplies a 
glass of water or a cigar. When the labors of the day 
are past, the president retires, not to the close and 
stuffy seclusion ofa berth, but to a veritable four-poster 
bed. The rivalry of the times has developed every pos- 
siblity of comfort, even to a bathtub and hot water. 
But strangest of all is the overshadowing influence 
which the great money center of America exerts over 
the daily and hourly life of this luxurious traveler. 
However insignificant the station at which clicks a 
telegraph instrument, it represents direct communica- 
tion with Wall Street—thither do all lines of railway 
and of wire lead to-day. 

Soon after his election to the presidency of the New 
York and San Francisco Railway, Walter Rawson or- 
dered a private car built , and, as soon as it was com- 
pleted, started on his tour of inspection. He took with 
him a small party of friends, his secretary, and an ex- 
pert telegraph operator. The guests assembled at the 
Jersey City depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, where they found the coach 
awaiting them. Theirs was to be a special train, of 
two palace cars, and was to precede the Chicago ex- 
press. 

Rawson arrived late, but the instant he stepped on 
board the bell rang, and away the engine dashed. The 
chase toward the western horizon began. He had in- 


vited Jack Burnaby to accompany him, in the hope of 
regaining his good will, but that gentleman had de- 
clined to go. 





If any one in that party had doubted that Wall 
Street is the financial center of this nation, the few 
days’ experience that followed convinced him of his 
error. In an hour the Stock Exchange would begin 
business, but arrangements had already been made to 
have the opening quotations forwarded to the Phila- 
delphia station, where they would be put on board, 

With a clear track, the Quaker City was reached in 
an hour and a half, and as soon as the messages had 
been received, the westward course was resumed. The 
engineer who handles such freight knows what is ex- 
pected of him. The cars, on their forty-inch papier 
maché wheels, rode as smoothly as a landau over the 
roads of Central Park. 

Orders were to stop only on signal. A red flag at 
Mount Joy slowed the train enough for a bundle of 
messages to be tossed into an open car window. They 
were in the hands of the persons to whom they were 
directed and answers were soon prepared. Quotations 
up to noon of all the leading stocks were also read. In 
the dingy station at Middletown sat a telegraph opera- 
tor, and the speed was checked sufficient to pass the 
order to him: ‘‘ Tell Harrisburg to get New York at 
once and hold it.’? As the journey continues, listen to 
the rattle of words: ‘“‘ Lackawanna 131,’ shouts a 
believer in the coal stocks ; ‘‘ Lake Shore 120,”’ rejoins 
a favorite of the trunk lines. ‘‘ What’s Erie to-day ?”’ 
asks the first traveler. ‘‘ Forty-two and a quarter,” is 
the answer. ‘‘ Sorry I didn’t sell my St. Paul yester- 
day,” self-communes a third. ‘‘What’s it now ?” 
asks his neighbor. ‘‘ Down a dollar, to 91.’’ ‘‘ How 
much have you got?’? ‘Only a thousand.” ‘‘I’il 
take it all at 91.”" ‘‘ You can have it at a quarter 
better.’? ‘All right, quarter it is. Ill get par before 
we reach home.”’ 

Meanwhile, Walter Rawson had slipped away to his 
bed-room, where he was diposing of his telegrams with 
the aid of his secretary. 

‘* Boxwood of London wants capsicum,” he read 
aloud in a message from the acting president of his 
railroad system in New York. ‘That ’s too many— 
can’t spare ten thousand shares. Say this in reply: 
‘Sell boxwood seven thousand ’—I mean ‘ antidote’— 
get the code word right.”’ 

Several other personal dispatches prepared, he returned 
to the social hall at the end of the car, remarking : ‘‘ New 
York and San Francisco, 93.’’ The look of content- 
ment that went round the faces of the members of the 
party (several of whom had been let into the secret by 
Rawson as low as 60 to 65) was enough to satisfy any- 
body that ‘‘iife is worth living.’’ Harrisburg is reached, 
the telegrams are filed, several others received, and, as 
the train pulls out of the gloomy station, luncheon is 
announced. 

It is one o’clock, New York time—two hours till the 
Exchange closes. The train has been doing fifty miles 
an hour. 

Over oysters on the half-shell, boned turkey and 
salads, served with champagne and apollinaris, the 
outlook of the day’s money market is gone over again. 
The sky then clouds up, and, for a time, the densely 
wooded hills beyond the Susquehanna pass like a can- 
vas by Corot—the heavy atmosphere deepening and 
enriching the greens and browns. Then the conversa- 
tion lapses into trout fishing, and the Isaak Walton of 
the happy family indulges in a disquisition on a fish of 
great local fame taken among the mountain streams of 
the Alleghanies—‘“ the Spot.’? Rawson calls the butler, 
gives an order to have a dispatch sent ahead to Altoona 
to have a box of ‘‘spots’’ ready to come aboard the 
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train at four o’clock. ‘This message is dropped at the 
next signal station, and the order isexecuted. Nothing 
is any trouble to the man who knows how to go about 
what he wants todo. Pittsburg at 7; more than half 
way to Chicago, and a gain of an hour on the Limited 
Express. 

Dinner served, after which coffee and cigars. 

‘‘ Cyclops closed very strong. It will go two points 
higher to-morrow,” is thrown out as a feeler by an 
Exchange Place operator. 

‘““No sweetmeats after dessert, if you please,”’ re- 
torts a favorite of the Southwesterns, seated at the card 
table near by. 

‘Will you sell any at the closing figure ?’’ was the 
bantering inquiry. 

‘*T don’t mind letting you have a thousand,”’ rejoins 
the seller, ‘‘ making good his blind,” and asking for two 
cards, 

** Done.”’ 

“Very well.’? And the player, who never wrote an 
I. O. U., drops out of the game long enough to scribble 
and exchange the memorandum of sale and purchase, 
after which he makes a minute in his book, so that he 
shall not forget-to direct his broker to borrow a thou- 
sand Cyclops on the following day,and hand them over 
at delivery hour to his friend’s agent in New York. 
It is all done, a transaction involving over ninety thou- 
sand dollars in less than five minutes, and the piayer is 
ready for the next deal of the cards. To anticipate: 
this venturesome youth covered this ‘‘ short ’’ sale from 
Omaha, two days later, at a profit of four thousand 
dollars. 

One after another the members of the party crawl to 
their beds. Daylight overtakes the train at the Indiana 
state-line. Breakfast, with ‘‘spots’’ as the cook’s 
piece de resistance, after leaving Fort Wayne. 

Fifly miles out of Chicago, the train is ‘* flagged ’’ at 
a straggling hamlet, and when the speed has been suf- 
ficiently checked, a young man (who had previously 
made his peace with the station-master) springs lightly 
on the front platform, as he shouts to the engineer : 
** All right ; I’m aboard.”’ 

This young man enters the drawing-room, rings the 
electric bell for a waiter, and sends his card to Mr. 
Rawson. Then he looks out. The train is ‘doing 
about forty to the hour,’’ he thinks, The railway king 
sends word for the visitor to join him on ther ear plat- 
form, where he is enjoying his after-breakfast cigar. 

‘*Mr. Yeastcake, of the Chicago Times, I believe,’ 
said Rawson, courteously, glancing again at the name 
on the card. 

‘“* Yes, sir; and I hope you will pardon the uncere- 
monious nature of my visit, but, really, your engineer 
acted as if he hadn’t time enough to wait until I sent 
my compliments on board, or your invitation was re- 
turned.”’ 

** Quite true. 
you ?”” 

“TI want to hear you talk about the financial pros- 
pects of the country,”’ and the reporter seated himself 
to listen. 

The real interviewer never takes any notes; it is 
only the novice, or his impersonator on the stage, who 
draws a book and pencil on his victim. 

‘“*Had you asked me about the comet, or art, or— 
religion, I should have had to refer you to somebody 
else ; but if you want any informatian about railroads, 
Ican, perhaps, be of some service.” 

‘Railroads let it be, then. What, for instance, are 
railroads ??? 


You are welcome ; what can I say to 


““They are commercial enterprises, built to earn 
money.”’ 

**No sentiment about you, Mr. Rawson. Thoroughly 
practical, Isee. You do not believe in running trains 
merely for the public convenience ?”’ 

‘* What does ‘ the’ public,’ as you call the people, care 
for the railroads, further than to get as much out of 
them for as small a consideration as possible ? It is 
all stuff about working for ‘the public good.’ That 
sentiment has bankrupted many a great corporation.”’ 

** You are certainly frank, Mr. Rawson. This infor- 
mation will surprise many quiet folks, of ancient and 
humanitarian ideas.” 

“‘It may make tart reading; but that’s what you 
want, I suppose.”’ 

“Very true; but what will the people say? Are 
they to be kicked, like mules ?” 


“Oh, ho! You don’t appear to care any more for 
them than I do,’? suggested Rawson, Ja7i¢hing 
heartily. 


‘* But they will read what you say.” 

‘* Suppose they do ?” 

‘* May they not act, impatiently and abruptly, some 
day ?” 

“That ’s the one peril that threatens the stability of 
this nation.’’ answered Rawson. ‘‘ The injudicious in- 
terference of Congresses and state legislatures will pre- 
cipitate, some day, one of the most terrible panics the 
commercial world has ever known. Legislation was 
responsible for the crash in 1873. Nothing is so easily 
frightened as capital. Politicians are rarely capitalists 
—that is,’’? said Rawson, naively, ‘“‘ not at the begin- 
ning of their careers. Somehow, most of them over- 
come poverty ; but few ever cease to be demagogues.”’ 

‘But these men are not ‘ the people.’ ” 

‘* Perhaps not; but they do their talking, and make 
and unmake the laws for them.”’ 

‘* Are you not unwise in saying this? You may 
have'a conflict with these legislators sooner or later, in 
which these words will be cited against you.”’ 

‘Afraid! No; bless your soul! The man who 
controls a system of railways traversing seventeen 
states and six territories cannot say anything that will 
conciliate everybody. Nor can lie readily increase the 
number of his enemies. Whatever he might say that 
would be popular in the West would displease the 
East, and, likely enough, throw the Southern people 
into a rage.”’ 

“But surely legislators are necessary ?”’ suggested 
Yeastcake, still clinging to the traditions of what is 
sarcastically called ‘‘ social science ’’ that he had im- 
bibed at college. 

“If we regard the state as a corporation, yes. But 
would the stockholders of any commercial enterprise 
choose for its directors—as the administrators of their 
fortunes—men who were not financially interested with 
them? Would the share owners of the New York and 
San Francisco Company select any dozen men from 
your state legislature as its board of directors? I 
think not.” 

** Suppose we look at the other side, then.’’ 

‘* Well, if the state is not a corporation it becomes 
merely a social club. The constitution, you say? 
Every target company has a constitution. Why, half 
our legislators, state and national, have never bothered 
themselves to read it. If the state is a club, it is a 
political club. At most it needs only a governor and 
his cabinet. Now, I don’t say this as a railroad man, 
but as a citizen—for legislatures are quite as useful to 
us, sometimes, as they are obnoxious at others. But I 
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can’t see that they do the people any good—and that is 
the implied premise we started with. I know their 
value as well as anybody,”’ said Rawson ; and he added, 
“I might say, their price.”’ 

The train came to a stop at Chicago, and the railway 
king went inside the car to change his shirt. The 
newspaper man, in a dazed condition, started on his 
way to the Times office to write up his report. 

Disconnected and unsatisfactory as the interview had 
been—general conversation is nearly always discursive 
and illogical—it contained the cardinal principle in the 
Rawson philosophy. The reporter seized on that idea, 
and the doctrines in that interview became, in the 
course of a very few months, a national issue under the 
form of a struggle in the United States Senate and the 
Empire State for a more euphonic variation of the prin- 
ciple called ‘‘ Senatorial Courtesy,’’ or ‘‘ The Congres- 
sional Rule.” 

The special train bearing Walter Rawson, the radical, 
sped westward after half an hour’s delay. Now the 
king was on his own rails. 

Dispatches received at Chicago announced a continu- 
ance of the advance in stocks. Everything except Cy- 
clops was rushing headlong toward higher prices. 

At a small telegraph station, forty miles southwest 
of Chicago, the train was run on a siding and Rawson, 
with his own operator, took possession of the wires. 
Within five minutes he was in direct communication 
with his own office in New York. The circuit went 
*round by St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Albany ; 
but the operator knew the answer to his call, and said, 
laconically : “‘ I’ve got him.” A batch of seemingly 
unintelligible orders were sent, reading: ‘‘ Sell a thous- 
and Bouncer; cover five thousand Zulu under bees- 
wax.” ‘* Take all that Hawkins has to sell, and advise 
Boxwood that he can have the ‘arsenic’ he wanted 
yesterday. Bought them in Chicago, of Dobell ; send 
to his office for statement ’’—and much more of the 
same kind. Then dispatches began to arrive for mem- 
bers of the party, more quotations, requests for direc- 
tion. A drop of three points was announced in Lack- 
awanna—the very stock that Rawson had ‘“‘sold”’ a 
thousand of (under the code word ‘‘ Bouncer ”’) at the 
top figures a few minutes before. A bank director in 
the party was asked by wire regarding the ‘‘ paper’’ of 
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a certain merchant which his board would in two hours 
be asked to discount to a large amount. . 

There was no apparent difficulty in sending a dis- 
patch from any part of the country to the members of 
the flying train. Its course, and approximate location, 
was known to every telegraph operator, and, indeed, to 
every reader of the newspapers in the United States— 
and who is there that doesn’t read the newspapers to- 
day ? 

Forward again, faster than ever. 
—‘‘ by order of Walter Rawson.”’ 

Dinner was served as the Mississippi was sighted—in 
courses and smoking hot. Soup, fish, roast—from “‘ the 
little lambs ’’ of Iowa—éntrees, sweets, cheese, fruits, 
nuts and coffee. Even the bread was baked on board— 
the wheat may have béen ground, for all one knows. 
Claret, champagne, and seltzer—each with its course. 
Then cigars, cards, and—bed. 

When a waiter again presented himself at the state- 
room goor, in answer to the sammons of the electric 
bell, and with the traditional morning cup of black 
coffee, he was asked : 

‘* Where are we now ?”’ 

*¢ At Omaha, sir.”’ 


A clear track now 


A fortnight is a good while ; but such was the his- 
tory of every day of the time, until the members of 
the party re-embarked on the ferry-boat at Jersey City, 
that was to bear them across the Hudson, to the com- 
mercial maelstorm whose vortex is the Stock Exchange. 
It seemed hardly possible that they had dined within 
the same week at the Cliff House, on the Pacific’s shore 
below San Francisco. 

The ‘‘ inspection ” cost $25,000, but Rawson marked 
all the bills ‘‘O.K.,’? and the several companies of 
which he was the head paid them. 

Although Rawson was the last to learn the fact, 
Belwar had returned from abroad, and opened an office 
in New street. The capital was supplied by a wealthy 
aunt, who obligingly died and made the scapegrace her 
sole heir. He knew nothing about the details of the 
brokerage business ; but as a seat in the Exchange cost 
only $20,000, and clerks and stock-indicators could be 
hired, he saw no obstacle to success. This was his last 
folly. 





ONE day, when loiteringly I went 
To see my pretty Millicent, 

I found her sitting by the door ; 
And scarcely took my seat before 
She said with musical refrain, 

‘* Please hold for me this tangled skein.’’ 


I took it from her fingers soft, 

And looked across the garden-croft, 

And up and dowr. the arbored door ; 

She chatted livelier than before ; 

And though my arms were tense with pain, 
I firmly held the tangled skein. 


THE TANGLED 





SKEIN. 


Sometimes the yarn would stick and cling ; 
Sometimes it caught her finger-ring ; 

Till hands and yarn were interlaced 

Before the tiresome threads were placed. 
And so I could not but remain 

And help her with the tangled skein. 


This nearness of a rosy face, 

Her silver voice, her matchless grace, 

Gave me a most exquisite thrill. 

**O Millicent !’’ I stammered, ‘‘ will 

You make my crooked utterance plain ? 
I—well—please smooth the tangled skein !’’ 


And when the yarn slipped from each hand 
She did not fail to understand, 

Yet made me tell the tale once more 
While sitting by that summer door ; 

But when I gave the kiss ’twas plain 

Love had smoothed out the tangled skein. 





Jogi. BENTON. 





WALTER GRAY’S SIXTH SENSE.* 


BY LAURA FAY. 


Ir was in a large, old-fashioned stone house in the 
suburbs of the city of Buffalo, standing far back from 
the street, from which it was approached through an iron 
gate and up a broad, graveled walk winding along under 
the dense foliage of great trees, until, just as one began 
to think there was never to be an end, the path turned 
sharply to the left, and there, literally buried under 
vines and clambering roses, stood the house, where, 
one lovely June day in 1843, when the roses were in full 
bloom, Walter Gray first opened his eyes to the light of 
his mother’s smile. His father was a handsome, courtly 
man of the world, engaged in extensive business enter- 
prises, which kept him much of the time away from 
home. Thus it was, as Walter grew older and began to 
look upon the world with questioning eyes, that it was 
to his mother that he turned in every perplexity, sure 
to find comprehensive answers to every problem as pre- 
sented. There were brothers and sisters, a large family 
of active, energetic minds and wills to train, shape and 
govern. Upon the mother, therefore, devolved most of 
this loving duty—carefully and conscientiously per- 
formed. Often in later years has the subject of this 
sketch spoken to me of that mother—of her patience, 
her gentle but firm management. From his birth an 
uncommon tie existed between them. His father ex- 
acted obedience to the letter of the law—the mother 
tempered the rule with a fine sense of justice and com- 
prehension of the understanding of her children. Little 
Walter, when six years old, was the living image of a 
picture which I have seen of Lord Byron taken about 
that age. Short dark curls clustered in masses over his 
finely shaped head ; brown eyes that seemed to look 
clear through one, instantly detecting the faintest shade 
of wavering or hesitancy in the replies he constantly 
demanded to his eager questions upon every subject— 
questions that, seemingly, one was always the least 
prepared to answer. The word fear, apparently, he 
had never heard, and was totally unconscious of its 
existence. 

During his frequent visits to the country, to the farm 
of an uncle—a favorite brother of his mother’s—which 
was only a few miles from the city, he climbed the 
highest trees, rode without saddle or bridle the wildest 
and most unmanageable of the horses, whipped all the 
boys anywhere near his age that encroached on his 
rights, and tamed all the snakes that could be found on 
the farm, bringing home sometimes two or three at a 
time for his mother to admire, with as much apparent 
enjoyment to the snakes as to himself. Not a wild 
bird whose call he could not imitate, often inducing the 
shyest to come closely about him, even alighting on his 
hands. In his studies he was always far ahead of his 
class, and yet one wondered when he got his lessons. 
Masterful, dominating, leader in every enterprise which 
did not trespass on another’s right—for there his 
quick sense of justice and careful home training was 
most apparent—yet at a word of request or disapproval 





* Noticing a few days ago a paragraph in an English newspaper regard- 
ing the visitation of the Duke of Albany, shortly before his death, by the 
apparition of his deceased sister, I was reminded of a story told me one 
November day, several years since, by a well known public man of a simi- 
lar experience during his boyhood. His statement has been verified by 
different members of his family, and a number of other persons now 
living have confirmed the occurrences of this narrative. 


from his mother his dearest: enterprise was abandoned> 
no matter how great the sacrifice. She was his queen— 
his idol. All his treasures were brought triumphantly 
home to lay at her feet. The rarest wild-flowers, the 
greenest mosses, the reddest apples, the largest snakes, 
or the oddest pebbles that he could find, were carried 
to her for admiration and acceptance. His eyes fol- 
lowed her about with that tender watchfulness and pro- 
tecting care more like a lover than a child. 

It was June again—that eventful month to him—six 
years that he had known a mother’s care and love. 
She had not been well for weeks, and little Walter with 
tender solicitude had hung about her chair and bed- 
side, grieved at sight of her pale face, eager to antici- 
pate every want. Of late the children had not been 
allowed to see her but once a day, and now, as he 
stood by her, softly stroking the long fair hair that fell 
over the pillow, reaching nearly to the floor, she drew 
him closely to her side, and kissing him tenderly, said > 

‘*My darling, the doctor says that I will get well 
much faster if I have perfect quiet in the house, Your 
father has sent for Uncle Charles to come for you all, 
and take you to the farm. Promise me that you will 
be a good boy—kind and obedient to all, and wait pa- 
tiently until mamma sends for you.” 

“If only he might stay with her, and let the others 
go,” he said. 

‘* No, dear, the doctor knows best.”’ 

So he gave the desired promise, trying manfully to 
keep back the tears that trembled in his pleading eyes. 
Clasping his little arms around her, kissing her hair, 
her eyes, her cheeks, her lips, until his grief mastered 
him ; then, burying his face in her bosom, he sobbed. 
aloud. Some one exclaimed, hurriedly : 

“*She has fainted !”” 

They lifted him quickly and took him away. Two 
weeks passed by at the farm, and little Walter being 
constantly assured by his uncle and elder sister that 
his mother was getting better, was cheerful and happy ; 
trying to do just as she would wish—waiting for the 
daily expected message to return to her. His aunt was 
in the city, assisting the nurse and friends in watching 
with his mother. She had not been home for a week, 
though word had been sent daily. They had put the 
children to bed one evening—little Walter in a small 
room at the end of a long hall on the second floor, where 
he always slept, next to a large room which was his 
mother’s when she visited the farm. 

They had not heard from her that day, but ‘‘ Word 
would come in the morning ; no doubt she was better,”’ 
his sister said, as she kissed him good-night, and leay- 
ing the light burning in the hall near his door, as 
usual, went down to the parlor, where two or three 
neighbors and friends were gathered. 

It was eight o’clock when the children retired. It 
was ten by the clock on the parlor mantel when little 
Walter came running down the stairs, bursting into the 
room in great excitement, calling eagerly : 

‘*Mamma dear, dear mamma, take me with you !— 
oh, take me with you !” 

Not finding her, there he ran from room to room, 
struggling frantically away when they sought to detain 
him, darting through the front door, which stood ma 
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and out upon the lawn, his little night-dress disheveled, 
his hair tossed wildly back, the tears streaming down 
his flushed cheeks, calling, ‘‘Mamma, oh, mamma, 
come back !”’ 

His uncle, clasping him firmly in his arms carried 
him to the parlor, assuring him that his mother was 
not there, and had not been that night. This he would 
not believe, but declared, with passionate bursts of sobs 
and entreaties to be taken to her, that ‘“‘she had been 
with him in his room—had kissed him, and told him 
she was going away and he would never see her 
again.”’ 

It was useless to try to comfort him or to persuade 
him that his mother had not been there. Again and 
again he broke away from them, rushing from room to 
room, up and down the stairs, calling despairingly for 
her to come back. It was twelve o’clock when his aunt 
unexpectedly returned from the city, and learning at 
once of his condition, took bim in her arms, soothed his 
passionate grief with loving words and caresses, telling 
him that his mother was resting quietly now, and he 
should be taken to see her to-morrow. 

With perfect faith in her assurance he went readily 
back to bed, where he told his sister, who again ac- 
companied him, the story that both of them have 
repeated many times in later years, every detail of 
which, he says, remains ineffaceably impressed on his 
memory. When his sister took him to bed the first 
time and left him, leaving the door open, with the light 
burning brightly in the hall just outside, he fell asleep 
at onee, he said. Later he awoke and saw his mother 
standing beside him! 

This did not seem strange to him, as, childlike, he 
expected she would soon be well and come herself or 
send for him. In his joy at seeing her, he sprang up 
and threw himself upon her bosom, kissing her again 
and again delightedly. 

She took him in her arms, carried him down the long 
hall to the head of the stairs, and, standing him on the 
floor, knelt before him. Pushing his curls back from 
his temples, she took his little face between her warm, 
soft hands, as sue had often done before, and looking 
lovingly into his eyes, told him to be a good boy, and 
when he grew up, to remember that she prayed him to 
be a good and true man; that she was going away now 
and he would never see her again, and kissing him pas- 
sionately, suddenly broke from his detaining arms, and 
disappeared, going, as he supposed, down stairs, where 
he followed, as before described, rushing into the parlor 
just as the clock was striking ten. The next morning 
he was up bright and early, full of eager happiness, for 
was he not going to see his mother ? 

He got together all the little treasures he had gath- 
ered for her, tying them in a small box preparatory to 
the journey. It was impossible to subdue his high 
spirits, even though all but the younger children seemed 
strangely sad and quiet. After breakfast they were all 
carefully dressed and seated in the wagon, his eldest 
sister holding him closely to her side, and were driven 
by his uncle to their home. Oh, the joy of going home 
once more! He had never been away from his mother 
before in all his little life, and as they drove up the car- 
riage entrance to the side door he could not speak for 
very happiness. A strange man was coming slowly 
down the walk, and a strange boy with a broom was 


sweeping down the steps. What was that long black 
scarf fluttering from the door? He rose up quickly, 
leaned eagerly forward, and, without a word, not even 
an exclamation, fell heavily insensible. He has since 
told me that all he had ever heard of death was when 
driving with his mother, upon one or two occasions, she 
had pointed out to him some crépe fastened on a door 
or window, and told him that some one inside the 
house was dead—that God had taken them away. His 
mother had died the previous evening, just at the hour of 
ten! 

His sister told me that for many hours little Walter 
remained unconscious, the physicians using every means 
to restore him without avail. In the late afternoon he 
aroused slowly, as from a long, deep sleep. He would 
speak to no one, asked no questions, refused to eat, but 
sat or moved about the room, which he did not leave, 
as if in a half trance, with a dazed and bewildered look 
on his face; remaining in the same condition for the two 
days preceding the funeral, not a mouthful having 
passed his lips. On the third morning after his arrival 
home his father came to take him down to the parlors, 
where the funeral services were to be held. The child 
had never heard of a ‘‘ funeral,’”? but he shrank back, 
and begged to be allowed to remain in his room. His 
father persisted that he should go down with the others, 
and, having always been accustomed to obedience, he 
was reluctantly led away. Many people were present 
beside the other members of his family. His father sat 
down, standing Walter between his knees, whose eyes 
at that moment fell upon a strange object-—to him—a 
coffin, heavily draped in black. He heard nothing, 
saw nothing but that. His face was ghastly pale, and 
his eyes, grown large and dark, were held as if fasci- 
nated by the heavy black draperies which covered all 
that was left of his idolized mother. How much he 
realized of this it is impossible to tell; but, when men 
came forward to remove the casket, with a cry of 


,anguish he threw himself upon it, and again became 


unconscious. He remained in that condition all the 
day and part of the night. 

Wearied out with many weeks of constant anxiety, 
the family, on the night of the funeral, had all retired 
by eleven o’clock, leaving an experienced nurse in 
charge of little Walter, who had not as yet showed any 
sign of returning censciousness. She had fallen asleep 
in her chair, when, upon awakening toward morning, 
she missed him from his bed. Search was made through 
all the rooms without success. The family were 
awakened, neighbors and friends aroused, and as soon 
as it was light every part of the grounds were gone 
over—the whole city was searched for the missing child. 
At nightfall he was found in the city cemetery, which he 
had never seen, three miles from the city, lying, still uncon- 
scious, on his mother’s grave! 

Long weeks of fever followed. When he recovered 
he could only remember getting out of bed, going down 
stairs in the dark, feeling the damp grass under his 
feet, and seeing the stars above. All the rest was a blank 
to him! 

What was the instinct, the mysterious tie or power 
like the fidelity of a dog to his master, which led that 
little child into the darkness of the night through the 
city and amid the labyrinths of a cemetery which he 
had never seen, unerringly to his mother’s grave ? 





THE STOCK-GAMBLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY PATIENCE THORNTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuy a town was ever built in that far-away corner 
of Maine, was the question strangers always asked 
after a day’s sojourn. The farmers looking on their 
rocky, sterile farm, where a scanty living was extracted 
from a soil where big boulders disputed the territory 
with possible crops, reflected profanely on the wisdom 
of their ancestors, who had cleared the virgin forest, 
and made their homes on the bleak hillsides. They 
also disparaged the aforesaid virgin forest. ‘‘ Scrub 
oak ’n scraggy pine’s all this sile ’ll raise,”’ they said, 
vindictively. When they were young, and the eager, 
ambitious blood surged through their veins, they re- 
belled. Surveying the barren fields, the narrow, rocky 
river—for all the spare material in that line was 
thoughtfully dumped by Nature into the vicious little 
stream, christened by the natives the Adder, and by 
the raftsmen “‘ the stinging adder,”’ for if there was a 
log-jam it was sure to come at that town, in that 
stream—these young farmers looked about them, and 
hoped for a better life when they could get away ; but 
they never could get away. In time the old men died, 
and they were old men, narrowed down to the limited 
horizon, and they saw their sons repeat the fever of 
their youth, and sadly saw the listless, hopeless spirit 
of the town settle down upon them, crushing effort and 
ambition, leaving depressed endurance. 

Jewonkee was, however, a picturesque village. It 
lay on the skirts of a dense forest. The Jewonkeeiaus 
were an unprolific people, and had not advanced a 
quarter mile into the forest in a century. There was 
one wide street, rejoicing in the title of ‘‘ the village.” 
A visit to ‘the village’? was an epoch in the life of 
the child of a farmer in the outlying districts—such 
farmers, vy the way, were collectively and comprehen- 
sively classified as the ‘‘ outbackers.’? On this street a 
few diminutive stores huddled close together. In them 
groceries and drygoods reposed side by side,and gowns 
often retained the scent of the shelves long after they 
were made and worn. In the stores produce was ex- 
changed for necessaries, and happy the child who could 
save up his own hen’s eggs till he could buy some of 
the high-colored candy in the glass jars that beamed so 
tantalizingly from the windows. Such hard, tasteless 
candy, for the cart from the far-away manufactory 
came round only twice a year. Beyond the stores— 
there was no saloon or barber shop, for the farmers 
made good cider and shaved themselves—was an im- 
mense two-story wooden structure, which was the 
** meetin’-house.’’ Here the pews were little, walled-in 
squares, with doors. A big gallery ran round the up- 
per story, with which the pulpit was nearly on a level, 
reached by high, uncarpeted steps. The minister 
always wore squeaky boots. Over the pulpit was a 
sounding-board, and below a small enclosed space, 
where, on a little wooden bench, sat the deacons of the 
church—the men who officiated when the minister was 
absent. Of late years a big stove had been intzoduced, 
and the era of hot bricks was over. In the box stove 
a wood fire crackled cheerily through the long sermon, 
and the red-cheeked, sleepy-eyed little boys and girls 
looked forward to, and watched eagerly, the white- 
haired, stooping old sexton, when he, with laborious 
and careful noisiness, added fuel to the flame. The 
meeting-house was also used for town meetings and 


lectures. This latter entertainment was the only re- 
laxation permitted in this rigidly righteous region, 
There was a tradition of an ungodly company of men 
and females—with stress on the last word—who had 
dared to rye the solemn precincts of the meeting- 
house, and who played to empty pews—only a deaf, 
purblind old cousin of the tavern-keeper’s being pres- 
ent, and he had a complimentary ticket. 

Next to the church was the snug little home of the 
minister, then a butcher’s-shop—the owner always offi- 
ciated at hog-killings and on similar occasions—then a 
few tumble-down cottages; then a big square white 
house with wide piazza‘and green blinds, embowered in 
trees and shrubbery. Beyond this was a like house, 
but closed and deserted; next a yellow cottage with 
the inevitable green blinds. At either end of the street 
stretched comfortable farms for miles round. Across 
the Adder was a thick forest intersected by winding 
roads that led to somewhere. 

On the other side of the street, built close to the river, 
its basement washed by waters in flood time, was a 
brick building with ‘‘ Bank ’’ in big gilt letters over the 
door. This was the only building on the side next the 
Adder. The other houses faced it. People prophesied 
the Bank would be swept away by a freshet, but it had 
stood firm for thirty years. 

Notwithstanding the meager soil, and the old farming 
tools that were so hard to use, and the old methods of 
labor—the grass mowed by hand, the fields planted and 
weeded under the burning sun, prematurely stooping 
the weary shoulders—the horny-handed old farmers had 
money in the Bank, and counted it in the thousands, 
They came in to deposit or to draw interest in rattling 
old wagons drawn by superannuated horses, generally 
bay or white, with the woolly look, frowzy mane, and 
solemn gait—as regular as a clock-tick—that character- 
ized Jewonkee teams. The wagons had a peculiar rattle 
from long acquaintance with rocky hills ; some wagons 
were known by their individual clatter. When they 
were descending the steep hill at the end of the village, 
the grocer would say, ‘‘Oh, there’s Mister Thomson 
a-comin’—he’s got butter,’ and be ready to greet him 
with a ‘“‘ How’s the world use yew, Thomson ?”’ receiv- 
ing in answer, ‘‘ Wal, times is purty hard ; seed’s harf 
rotted, ’n never see sich wet weather ’s we ’re havin’; 
be a hard summer. Dunno what the kentry’s comin’ 
tew.”? Yet this farmer would limp over to the Bank 
and deposit his twenty-five or fifty dollars that same 
day. 
The Bank had been established by John McCrate, a 
crusty old Scotchman who came to live in Jewonkee. 
He saw the need of a savings’ bank. The traditional 
stocking and earthen pot were unsafe receptacles for 
hoarded hundreds. In time the farmers learned to 
trust him, and to respect his upright life. They con- 
fided their savings to him, and proudly drew inter- 
est. He was thoroughly honest, that wrinkled, hard- 
featured old man, and he gave to Jewonkee a reputation 
for thrift and industry it never lost. He married the 
pretty sister of Nymphas Stacy and lived in the big 
white house, that now stood closed and neglected. He 
and his wife now lie in the stone-walled graveyard on 
the hill beyond the village. 

Why do people build graveyards on hills? Yet it is 
sweet to think the beds of dear-loved dead are — 
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by the first rays of the rising sun and tinted with its 
glowing kiss at sunset ! 

A modest granite monument—contrast to the slate 
tombstones with their winged cherub-heads—marked 
the resting-place of the banker and the wife he idolized. 
They left a son, Dick McCrate—no one ever called him 
Richard—a rollicking, happy-go-lucky sort of young 
man, fond of his gun and dog. He was early hampered 
by the oft-repeated assertion ‘‘ that he never couid fill 
his father’s shoes,’ and his few deeds of boyish reck- 
lessness were construed and exaggerated into such 
crimes and offenses that the good folks trembled for the 
time when he should come of age and get his father’s 
fortune. He boarded with Nymphas Stacy, and loved 
his cousin Mary, who kept house for her father. 
Mary’s mother was long dead. She was a sister of 
Henry Tinkham, and had married so far beneath her 
station (for she had lived in the best house in the vil- 
lage and her father was county judge) that her brother 
never noticed her. He was president of the bank now. 
He and his father had hated the intrepid Scotchman 
who dared to make himself prominent in Jewonkee. 
Before his advent they had been head of everything. 
Now they were thrown in the background, and even 
looked on with disfavor. The fickle populace turned 
and said, rather correctly : ‘‘ What good ’s them Tink- 
hams ever done to this town? None.’ Henry, the 
son, lived in cities till his father died, and then came 
home a widower, with a little hump-backed child, 
Huldah. 

The women who married Jewonkee men died young. 
Why? Look at a specimen. He comes down the hill 
in a ricketty, unpainted wagon, his horse is dirty and 
uncared for, his clothes seedy, and he is unkempt and 
unshaven. That is not so bad; but his face—yes, rich 
or poor, there is on every face the stamp of hopeless, 
subdued discontent. The gloom that settled when 
hope and ambition died. The jaw droops, the eyes are 
half-closed, the forehead wrinkles, and the heavy, over- 
hanging brows meet scowling over the nose. They 
never smile, these men; the small, blue-gray eyes may 
twinkle rarely, but that little spark of mirth divine is 
quenched so quickly you may have dreamed it there. 
Those smileless, stony faces reflected the smileless, 
stony soil. Why did the women die young? Oh, they 
starved for love. They hungered for affection, sym- 
pathy, tenderness. They held their babes after the 
pain and suffering, and their worn-out, lifeless hearts, 
bruised and stunted, broken under the great new joy, 
and they, who had true women’s natures, then and there 
died without a sigh of regret. That babe would grow 
unloving so soon ! 

Not such a woman was Ann Johnston. She owned 
the best farm in Jewonkee, and superintended its work- 
ing herself, hiring one man, with additional help in 
haying. She herself worked in the fields, and spread 
hay, and planted or weeded. The farmers around her 
always prophesied her ultimate financial ruin; but she 
took agricultural papers and introduced improved farm- 
ing implements and Jersey stock. The farmers were 
glad to avail themselves of the latter, and her cattle 
always brought high prices. She snapped her fingers 
at the prophecies, and prospered. She was a tall, mas- 


culine woman, with broad shoulders and big feet and 


hands. She had fine, expressive features, blue eyes, 
and a mass of iron-gray hair, which she pugged in a 
knot in her neck. Her old white horse, green wagon, 
her bright plaid shawl and pumpkin hood were familiar 
features in the village. She had considerable money 
in the Bank, and had esteemed its founder highly. 


Folks said, after his wife wes dead, he would marry 
Ann, and it was known he haa proposed to her. Ann 
knew marriages in Jewonkee were sadly unfortunate. 

** John McCrate,” she said, firmly, ‘ef you ’d never 
come tew this miserable town, ’u.I’d never been borned 
’n riz here, I ’d marry yew, ’n thank yew for the offer. 
As ’tis, I ain’t on the marry.” 

Miss Ann was a consistent hater, and she despised 
Henry Tinkham. Her deceased father had left $4,000 
in Tinkham’s hands, which she tried for years to get, 
and at last, after a persistent warfare, that would have 
discouraged the most valiant man, succeeded in obtain- 
ing only half. She cursed him and his, and said to him 
one day : 

“That misshapen child of yourn ’s a just punishment 
tew you.”’ 

And she openly showed her dislike to Huldah, by 
glaring at her when they met. 

Huldah was a pale, shrinking girl, with shy, nervous 
ways. She had big, pitiful brown eyes, and long, fair 
curls. She was tiny and fairy-like in her motions, and 
though now eighteen—the age of her cousin Mary— 
was no larger thana child of twelve. She was terribly 
deformed, her little head resting on the crooked 
shoulders. It was years before, in her carefully- 
guarded life, she realized she was different from other 
children, and when the truth dawned upon her, 
it came with such overwhelming force that she never 
rallied. When her motherly old governess was gone, 
and she was constantly with her cousin Mary—beauti- 
ful, with the sunny hair and. blue-gray eyes of New 
England lassies—and Dick, tall, handsome and win- 
ning, she understood her affliction. Though she strove 
nobly against it, she was jealous of Mary—hating her 
at times, with fierce anger and rebellion against fate. 
She loved Dick with the intensity of a strong nature, 
a love more fervent because it was hopeless and un- 
sought. The cold blue eyes, and firm, impassive face 


_of her father brightened when he looked on his crippled 


daughter, and he suffered for her. He guessed her se- 
cret, and he hated, as a cold-blooded, scheming man 
can hate, the two cousin lovers who made sunshine in 
sunless Jewonkee. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE Sunday morning in the-early fall, when the gold 
and crimson of the dying leaves mingled with the som- 
ber green of the pines and firs, Henry Tinkham rose 
from his sleepless bed and went slowly down to the 
Bank. He saw before the yellow cottage, Dick starting 
out with his dog and gun (Dick was a Sabbath-breaker, 
ungodly youth), and Mary run down to the gate to kiss 


him good-bye. The elder man muttered a curse ; he 
never swore, but breathed—unknown to a soul—fierce 
profanity, like a scorching blast. He bowed to the 
people he met—a few villagers, hurrying leisurely from 
driving their cows to pasture, to eat breakfast, brown 
bread and beans, and be ready for ‘‘meetin’.”? He 
opened the Bank door, and locked it behind him. There 
was a little entry-way with two doors, one leading toa 
coat-room, thence to a private office, from which a 
small door led to the banking-room. The other hall- 
door opened into this room ; one end of this held a big 
safe, and was walled in by a high iron railing, in which 
there were little windows for the cashier and teller. 
The windows of this end of the room looked out on the 
river, now full, and rippling brightly in the morning 
sunlight. At a desk a thin old man, with scant white 
hair, tremulous mouth, and big, childish blue eyes, sat 
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writing. He was haggard and worn. He had been at 
that desk the livelong night, and he was prepared to 
face the worst. He did not speak when Tinkham 
came in, but groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 

“ Well,’ said Tinkham, ‘‘ have you decided ?”’ 

There was a pathetic strength in the weak oid face, 
as Nymphas Stacy said, brokenly : 

“*T have.”’ 

‘“* What will you do ?” 

‘“*To-day,’’ said the other, lifting his bowed head and 
facing the man who stood glaring at him with blazing 
eyes yet unmoved face—‘‘ to-day, after service, I will 
rise and tell the truth. The whole village will. be 
there ; it will reach all. I will tell them I robbed the 
Bank of two hundred dollars years ago to bury my wife 
and pay her sick-bills, for she ’d been sick so long I 
hadn’t a cent, and, as ill luck would have it, I ’ve never 
been able to pay it back. I’ll tell that you, man or devil, 
I don’t know which you are, found me out, and I’ve 
been your tool ever since. Ill say the Bank is ruined, 
the books are lies, the safe is empty, and you, Henry 
Tinkham, insatiate stock gambler, in your vile schemes 
to make a fortune and to gratify the extravagance of 
lewd women, have squandered every cent. Your last 
visit to Boston finished the remnant of Dick’s property 
left in our hands; that though you ’ve ruined the 
townspeople you ’ve feathered your own nest. Dick 
comes of age to-morrow, to receive only an empty house 
and not one farthing of the hard-earned money his 
honest old father left him.”’ 

He paused then to breathe, and wiped the sweat off 
his forehead and palms. 

‘“‘You are determined ?°’ 

‘*T have sworn it, and I’ve prayed the night through 
for strength toaid me till I tell all. Then, oh, God, let 
me die !”’ 

With acry of agony he bent his white head over the 
table and wrote with eager, nervous haste. 

, Tinkham stood a moment irresolute. He did not 
waver or falter; his was not a coward nature. He 
never forgot in after years that chilly room, the monot- 
onous ticking of the clock, the river outside the window 
sparkling and swift, the office cat asleep in a corner 
where the sunlight fell warm on the floor, the open 
safe, the disordered books and papers, and the bowed 
figure at the desk. 

Fleet as an arrow, noiseless as a shadow, he caught 
the hatchet near the stove, apd in a second—a half 
second—lifted it high, his face gleaming with hate and 
vengeance, and, crash! the blunt end descended on the 
bowed head. Quick, another blow! He groans. An- 
other. So. Notacry, not a word, death came instan- 
taneously. Oh, God, the blood! It spurted. over 
everything. He wrapped the hea/ in his own coat and 
that sopped it. He kindled a fire and thrust into it the 
bloody hatchet-handle and the papers and books that 
were spotted ; he burned the square of oilcloth under 
the desk, and carefully brushed the edges of the carpet 
where the dust had gathered ; he threw open the win- 
dow and flung the hatchet-head far into the stream ; he 
left the room and came back in the overalls and ragged 
coat and hat of the old janitor who lived a mile away 
and would not be back till Monday ; he brought in a 
bag; it had been filled with charcoal Into this he 
thrust the body, then lifting it through the window, he 
flung the heap straight into a boat moored below ; then 
arranging the room neatly, he dropped into the boat 
himself with the agility of a squirrel, catching the 
water-pipe to stay his fall, and then the boat shot into 
the stream flying across to the opposite shore. 


Hulda followed her father that Sabbath morning. 
He knelt by her bed and kissed her before he left, and 
she feigned sleep, for she feared he was troubled ; he 
had groaned and walked all night; so when she heard 
the hall-door shut she hurried on her clothes and her 
blue velvet cloak with its soft ermine lining, and hast- 
ened to the Bank to come home with him, and perhaps 
take an early morning walk. The big door was locked, 
but she"had a key to a side-door in the private office, for 
she often came to visit her father during bank hours 
when she was lonesome. She was so gentle in her 
movements that her light footsteps made no noise. 
She passed into the office ; there were angry voices in 
the bank-room. There was a little scratch in the panes 
of the glass in the upper half of the door leading to 
that room; she made it one day so she could peek 
through at the people inside. She looked through this, 
and she saw the terrible scene. It was like a frightful 
dream. Vainly she tried to scream, to open the door, 
but she was dumb and powerless and fell in a dead 
faint. 

How long she lay she did not know. When she 
came to consciousness the bell was ringing for church. 
She wert out unsteadily, as in sleep, and, strange 
enough, no one saw her leave the Bank. She followed 
the throng crowding into the meeting-house, and sank 
in a corner of the pew, still in that curious, numb state. 
The people all seemed far-off, then near. Their faces 
swelled to giant size or diminished to dwarfs. Were 
they singing? It sounded like the rush of a mighty 
army. Who was leading? She struggled to fix her 
gaze. There, in the deacon’s seat, below the pulpit, 
in his immaculate linen and spotless broadcloth, with 
calm and serious face, was her father. Church was 
over. 

‘“* Are you sick, Huldah, darling ?” he said tenderly, 
as he tried to take her hand. 

“Yes, papa ; my head is bad,” she said, uneasily. 
‘**T think—please, I can walk best alone. I am fanciful 
when I am sick.”’ 

Much hurt, he made no effort to take the trembling 
hand. 

‘*Can I sit by you ?”’ he asked, when she lay on the 
big chintz-covered:sofa in her pretty, sunny bed-room. 

“Please, no, papa,’”’ she answered gently, striving 
hard to repress the shudder when he laid his large, cool 
hand on her head. ‘I ’m better alone, when my head 
is so bad.” 

He stooped and kissed her, and wondered why those 
soft lips returned not his kiss. What had come over 
his darling? Perhaps she grieved for Dick; and his 
face darkened then. : 


CHAPTER III. 


MONDAY morning was bright and pleasant. There 
was a suggestion of early frost in the air, but only 
enough to quicken dull pulses and stir sluggish blood. 
The hills were gorgeous masses of color, and the river 
along shore in their shadow was alike tinted by the 
same wondrous painter. The fields were brown and 
bare, with here and there scattered groups of corn- 
stalks. Shining from the rugged earth, yellow as the 
sun, big pumpkins showed their jolly heads. Crops 
were harvested, the winter’s wood hauled and split, 
and hog-killing practically over. Farmers were idle till 
snow came ; then there was the wood-cutting and haul- 
ing for the next winter, and the bustle and stir and 
vigorous life brought into the quiet woods by the red- 
shirted loggers and the excitement of their camp. 
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These Fall days were fine occasions for neighborly 
converse, and after the chores were done the ‘‘men 
folks ’’ found errands to the village, and the roads lead- 
ing thither would be dotted with teams heading for one 
common center. The season had been fairly profitable, 
and as the hard-featured farmer passed the Bank a look 
of inward satisfaction lightened his eyes, though his 
mouth still maintained its rigidity. Cumbersome scows 
navigated the Adder, and the surplus ‘ produce” 
(none but a native Jewonkeeian could properly pro- 
nounce the last word) was floated away to somewhere, 
to fill the deficit in a more barren region, if such could 
be found, or landing at a coast town, after vicissitudes 
of storm and sea in clumsy coasting schooners, it finally 
reached that El] Dorado—Boston. 

At ten A.M. the Bank always opened. There were a 
few farmers who had deposits, and one or two came for 
unclaimed interest waiting. The latter wished ‘‘tew 
buy the gals some leetle fixin’s, as *twas comin’ Thanks- 
givin’, an’ they ’d like tew look smart tew meetin’.”’ 
Each rugged and old fatherly heart felt an honest glow 
of pride in his ‘‘ gals,”’ 

Slowly the hour went by, What was the matter? 
They rattled the door of the Bank, they tried to peer 
under window curtains, and they talked it over. Just 
then a girl with a white, scared face and a shawl thrown 
over her head came running down the street. 

‘“*Mary Stacy ; her father must be sick,’ said old 
Peter Rounds, who had fifty dollars to deposit, and 
naturally worried about carrying such a sum on his 
person. The girl came up panting: 

‘*My father! Have you seen him? Wasn’t home 
last night—left Saturday night. I’ve been here a 
dozen times and can’t get in. Mr. Tinkham don’t 
know where he is. 
urday afternoon, at five-——”’ 

She stopped to get her breath, 

‘“*T°ll go see Tinkham naow,” said old Matthew 
Holbrook, who owned a small farm, and had a family 
of six girls, and who had come to draw ten dollars in- 
terest due him. 

In a few moments he came back with the bank 
president, who looked as calm and self-possessed as 
usual. 

“It’s strange,’? Tinkham was saying. 
seemed all right. Saturday afternoon. I can’t believe 
anything is wrong. You said, Mary, that he hadn’t 
been home since Saturday night ?’’ 

** Yes, sir,’? sobbed Mary ; ‘‘he was to supper, and 
seemed very sad. He quarrelled with Dick, because 
Dick wouldn’t work, and go away from Jewonkee.”’ 

‘*¢ Quarrelled with Richard ?”’ said Tinkham, while he 
fumbled for the key. 

**'Yes ; and he got up, father did, and hurried on his 
hat and coat, and went out, slamming the door, and 
said Dick would repent his idleness, and he barely 
stopped to kiss me good-bye.”’ 

Tinkham found the key, and with much deliberation 
opened the door. . In awe-struck silence they crowded 
in after him. A little group of farmers at the grocery 
store, seeing the delay, slowly crossed the road. 

‘What is the matter!’ cried Tinkham, roused from 
his usual calm. ‘‘ The safe open, the books lying about, 
the window open, and——-” 

““Why the boat is gone!” cried Mary, leaning on 
the sash, in ghastly terror lest the loved face would 
look up to her from the water. 

The news spread like wildfire. Something was wrong 
at the Bank. Wagons, at break-neck speed, dashed 


** Stacy 


Says he hasn’t seen him since Sat-. 





over the rocky roads ; the mild old Dobbins and Dol- 
lies were never so driven before. Frantic women, 
bareheaded, joined in the throng$ those that came 
from the village had their sleeves rolled up, and the 
wet, soapy odor of Monday’s wash about them. The 
banking-room was full. A wild hubbub of shrill voices 
of grief and despair reigned ; but the men were silent. 

Old Peter Rounds fingered the fifty dollars over and 
over, in a dazed sort of way. Matthew Holbrook 
looked at his bank-book blankly, muttering: ‘‘Ten 
dollars due me, sir,”’ in the old, familiar tone. 

‘* What does all this mean ?” said a deep voice, yet 
full of sweetness and music, and Ann Johnston, pump- 
kin hood and bright shawl, stalked into the room. 
‘* What ’s the rumor I hear? Who’s gone? What 
ails the Bank? Here, you,”’ she cried, turning to 
Tinkham, who pored over a ledger, ‘‘tell me what 
this means ?”’ 

‘“*T don’t know,” he said, sadly, ‘‘the books seem 
all right. There was a thousand dollars in the safe— 
that is gone, yet it hasn’t been broken open. I don’t 
see. Nymphas has the key ; I never kept it.” 

‘Perhaps this will tell,’ said Mary. It was a folded 
paper addressed to the minister. Tinkham seized it 
eagerly. 

‘‘Where’s Mister Elmes?’’? everybody cried, and a 
white-haired old man, tottering under the weight of 
years and infirmities, came slowly in. 

** A letter for me, Brother Tinkham ? 
it for ye,’? he quavered. 
Nymphas! sick, is he ?” 

‘*Read it quick, please,’ cried a woman, and the 
palsy-stricken old man held the shaking paper close to 
his dim eyes, and read : 


“Rev. Wm. Elmes. 


‘*SrrR—I meant to tell the people myself, but my 
courage has failed me. My coward heart still holds me 
and makes me act the craven. The Bank is ruined ; 
the books are lies; they have been so for years. The 
last interest day took every dollar but the one thousand 
($1,000) in the safe, and we owe that. We have covered 
it up, hoping to retrieve by speculation, but everything 
failed. One man’s dishonesty led to it all, John 
McCrate was an honest man ; the robbery began when 
he was dead. Twenty years ago I took two hundred 
dollars ($200) to pay my debts, and the Bank’s downfall 
began then. I have——”’ 


Oh, I ’ll read 
“Ts there trouble? Poor 


The old minister read it falteringly ; the situation 
rushed over him as he went on, His little all was 
there, too. He lifted his eyes pitifully ; he thought of 
his helpless wife, bedridden for years ; he had hoped if 
she were left alone there would be enough. 

‘* What’s the rest ?’’ said a hoarse voice. 

It was Jonas Shepherd, who had fought with poverty 
for years, his farm the poorest, his stock sickly, and his 
wife a slattern who wasted almost all he saved ; yet he 
had managed in the many years to lay by something 
for a rainy day. 

‘¢There’s no more,’’ said the old minister; ‘it ends 
here. The unhappy man evidently repented telling so 
much.”’ 

‘*The books are lies,’’ cried Tinkham, sternly. 
was white, his eyes bloodshot. Over him rushed 
a fearful remembrance. Stacy was writing this confes- 
sion, and at that very word the hatchei fell, and he 
went to his long account, leaving his accusation written 
in his own hand. ‘‘Isee now how he duped me—you 
—all! John McCrate aud I trusted him. I have lost 
my money here, and my nephew, Richard, is a beggar.”’ 


He 
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PROFESSOR LAVELEYE’s treatise on “‘ Political Econ- 
omy,’” the science whose object is ‘‘to make comfort 
as general as possible’? by suggestions and laws not 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the theorist, 
but based upon observation and statistics of the past, 
is a clear, brief and interesting work upon the subject. 
The author believes in Property—that no system is 
equal to that of absolute proprietorship that guarantees 
to the proprietor both the fruits of his labor and the 
benefit of hisimprovements. He believes that workmen 
should be allowed a share in the profits, and that those 
thrown out of employment by the invention of machin- 
ery, which makes the labor to which they have been 
trained unnecessary, should be indemnified. He be- 
lieves in free trade, holding it as foolish for a nation to 
insist upon being self-sufficing as for a man to oblige 
himself to manufacture everything he needs—food, 
clothing, furniture, books, etc. He does not believe 
that the luxury of the rich is the support of the poor, in 
creating wants which give new employment. He holds 
rather with the economist who replied to the statement 
of a financier that luxury is the support of the state: 
‘“Yes; as the hangman’s rope supports a criminal.’’ 
The man who creates a new and unnecessary want he 
considers as unwise as the rich benevolent man who 
should insist, out of regard for the poor, on breaking 
each day after dinner all his costly glass, that workmen 
might have-to make and merchants sell some more for 
him. Naturally he does not agree with the English 
historian who states that Rome was not injured by 
luxury till she began importing her luxuries and divert- 
ing her wealth into foreign channels. ~All luxury he 
bewails, though he makes the concession that it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line where luxury begins, since a shirt 
for the body and a chimney in the house were great 
luxuries in the middle ages, while to-day they are 
necessities even for the poorest. It follows that he 
cannot reconcile himself to the immense sums spent for 
tobacco, wine, opium, and precious stones, though an 
unprejudiced reader might suggest that the very enor- 
mity of the figures that excite his lamentation proves 
these ‘ foolish wants’’ to be rooted in an instinct which 
humanity must learn to control, but which it can hardly 
hope to annihilate. The book is interesting to read, 
whether one agrees with it or not. A supplementary 
chapter, by F. W. Taussig, of Harvard College, makes 
some adaptations of the rules suggested by Laveleye 
to the present situation of affairs in the United States. 


‘*WuicH of them is intended to be the ‘ average 
man ?’?? asked some one, turning idly to the pages of 
Mr. Grant’s new story. ‘Is it Stoughton, do you sup- 
pose ??? ‘*I’m sure I don’t know,’’ was the reply. 
But they are all average enough.’? We fear that we 
cannot pay Mr. Grant even the compliment of pro- 
nouncing his characters ‘“‘average enough.’? We should 
be sorry to believe the great bulk of New York human- 
ity, on the same levels as those he depicts, to be really 
quite so ‘‘ average’ as the tame and uninteresting people 
who walk through the pages of the novel. Not that 
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we have the slighest objection to the average man of 
real life; even in fiction he may be made to play a 
really delightful part ; for what are the best creations 
of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Charles Reade, 
Trollope, but the average men and women of the world 
portrayed with sympathy, though not with idealization, 
and made attractive while allowed to appear just as 
they are. ‘‘If we may be permitted a somewhat in- 
volved comparison, in the older authors the ‘ average 
man’ appears as he is, with all his imperfections of 
manner and commonplaceness and ‘averageness’ on 
his head, but with a scarcely perceptible something 
added by the insight of the novelist which makes us 
realize the human soul that dignifies the commonness ; 
while with the younger writer, the ‘average man’ is as 
he appears; in other words, is not felt to be in any re- 
spect anything but the dull, uninteresting creature who 
proses on in pages that offer no excuse for their dreary 
picture of the most ordinary phases of life.”” Dull as 
the story is, however, and commonplace as are the char- 
acters and the scenes, we have at times heartily enjoyed 
a dullness so extreme as to be ludicrous. The court- 
ship scene, for instance, between Miss Crosby and Mr. 
Remington, is absolutely delicious. ‘‘O, I do love you 
so much !”’ is the lover’s ardent protestation. ‘‘O, I’m 
so dreadfully sorry !’’ is the coy refusal of the maiden. 
It may be urged that the crisis of courtship is an occa- 
sion rarely conducive to the presence of mind necessary 
for great elegance of behaviour and eloquence of dic- 
tion on the part of the average man; but then the 
average man usually has the good taste not to report 
exactly what he said and did on that trying occasion ; 
and even if it could be proved that we have all said and 
done exactly what Mr. Grant’s hero and heroine did 
under fire, we should not feel any more gratitude to the 
relentless portrayer of our mediocrity. 


The Book Buyer, the revival of which is a matter of 
interest to all book lovers, has a word in the August 
issue on the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Heinrich Heine,” which, 
with some newly discovered fragments of his writings, 
were published in Germany a short time ago, have now 
just been put into an English form by Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans, and issued by Messrs. George Bell & Son, Lon- 
don. Portions of the most interesting passages in the 
hitherto unpublished memoirs have already found their 
way into the newspapers, and as the new matter con- 
tains hardly more than a hundred pages, very much of 
the gist of it had got into circulation before Dr. Evans’s 
book appeared. The editor has prefacec the volume 
with an estimate of the .poet’s life and works much 
longer than the manuscript itself. He defends the 
character of Heine where so many writers have assailed 
it, and makes, on the whole, an interesting addition to 
the numerous sketches of the poet’s career. Readers 
who had looked forward to the publication of the book 
in the hope that the sensational work referred to in 
the author’s correspondence had at last been found, will 
be disappointed. No part of that mysterious work is 
here. The composing of these pages was probably not 
begun until within a year or two of his death. He 
wrote in the most irregular manner, and the value of 
the memoirs has been sadly marred by the destruction 
of an-important section, which was burned by the 
poet’s brother, Maximilian, who was visiting Madame 
Heine one day, when the lady unfortunately permitted 
him to look at the MSS. 
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THE INVISIBLE PAINTER. 


Ir was in a Spanish city, many a year ago, 

The sun of Mayday morning stole into a studio, 

Where a famous painter, richly clad, went gravely to 
and fro. 


The hand from its sleeve of velvet (he wore the purple 
meet), 

Wrought with the brush it yearned for, and oft the air 
it beat : 

The artists of the future were sitting at his feet. 


Attentively they listened before each easel there, 

And strove to stamp their work with the word of one 
so rare 

As Esteban Murillo—his name is everywhere. 


Yet that day held no praise for them; the master sadly 
said, 
‘“¢ This arm is little human, that robe is cloth of lead; 
And not the meekest angel. would deign such sky to 
tread.”’ 


His anger rose : ‘‘ You profit not by aught I say or'do.” 

He pointed to the Moorish lad, the servant of the crew. 

** Painters! The monkey yonder has equal chance with 
you.”’ 


A sudden flush of crimson the lad’s dark visage wore. 

Went on the lesson, passed the day ; the next he swept 
the floor, 

And mixed the colors ordered the working-hour before. 


** Now, what means this?” a black-eyed youth of temper 
hot appeared. 


*¢ These brushes cleansed I after school; lo! they are- 


paint-besmeared.”’ 
He shook his fist, ‘‘The Zombi !* I would I grasped his 
beard.”’ 


‘* He shows me special favor,” they heard another say ; 
‘** My canvas has a child’s head, blank when I went away; 
Modeled, I will own it, as in dreams J only may.”’ 


** Well,’ yawned the chief of indolence, ‘‘I much desire 
to know 
Why the Zombi so disporting could not be moved to 
grow 
A face for my St. Catharine ; I’m sure J can’t—hallo !”’ 


Appropriate was his wonder, upon the canvas blurred, 
‘That yester eve had mocked his touch, even as he averred, 
A countenance celestial those six beholders stirred. 


Opened the door that moment, and in Murillo came: 
** Ha! José, Catherine gives you joy ; too hasty was my 
blame.”’ 
** But, master mine, I did it not—confessing to my shame.”’ 


“Not you! Whothen?’’ ‘‘ Why, seiior, we cannot all 
explain ; 


We found it here; and more we found ; the strangest 
thing in Spain.” 
‘* Hum,”’ said the master, ‘‘let ’s to work; we ’ll talk o 
this again.”’ 5 


Each day that followed after brought marvel ever new, 

Magic completed pictures to their admiring view, 

On scraps of canvas over night those pupils’ portraits 
drew. 


Once as the class assembled in that mysterious hall, 
The master smiled approval at his own face on the wall, 
And ‘‘Capital !’’ the puzzled youths ejaculated all. 


‘¢ *Tis time to pierce this secret,’’ Murillo said that eve, 
‘“* He’s like ourselves, this viewless one—a man, I must 
believe ; 
Come earlier, gentlemen—one hour—and see what we'll 
perceive |”? 


The simple snare succeeded, for when in early light 

Teacher and classmates entered, to their astonished 
sight, 

Sebastian, Moor and ‘‘ monkey ”’ was painting with his 
might. : : 


He failed to hear the swinging door, so ardently he 
wrought, 

Was it to those who witnessed that most surprise was 
brought, 

Or to Sebastian Gomez, to find himself thus caught? 


** Boy, who has taught you painting ?”’ at length Murillo 
asked, 

‘¢ You, master,’’ timidly replied the fourteen years un- 
masked. 

‘‘T never gave one lesson.” 
tasked— 


‘*T heard and I remembered what you taught these 
gentlemen.” 

‘¢ We’re beaten fine !’’ impulsively the black-eyed youth 
cried then ; 

“ Bravo, Sebastian !”’ was the news, till it came, to echo’s 
ken. 


‘*T heard your pupils 


‘* God bless you!’ tenderly on him the master’s_hand was 
laid, 
‘¢ Far better than a picture is the painter I have made. 
Henceforth my son and pupil ; no need to masquerade. 


‘* Aye, take your place among us, free from your past 
employ ’’— . 
The bashful Moorish lad looked up with overflowing 
joy— 
‘¢ Sebastian Gomez thou ’rt no more; thou art Murillo’s 
Boy.” 
And though Sebastian Gomez a painter great became, 
Whose works survive as treasures, to contemporary 
fame 
El Mucacho de Murillo was even as his name. 


Lavinia 8. GOODWIN. 





* A fairy, spiced with mischief, charged with playing pranks while real people sleep. 
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“+ BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


— FOR — 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


The demand*for knowledge. of the branches 
that aid in making competent business men in- 
creases yearly. The thinking public has learned 
that the courses of instruction in most of the 
public and private schools, as well as colleges, 
of this country, while of benefit to individuals 
desiring to follow some of the professions, are 
of little senaerd to those wishing to become business 
men. 

Recognizing this fact, we have perfected a 
course of instruction and plan of teaching 
which is the result of twenty years’ constant 
care, study and experience, and which receives 
the hearty and unqualified endorsement of the 
leading merchants of Philadelphia. This is 
shown by the fact! that the demand for our 
pupils to fill positions as secretaries, clerks, cor- 
respondents, book-keepers, cashiers, etc., is so 
great that, notwithstanding our increased pa- 
tronage we were unable to fill more than one-third 
of the places offered during the past year. 

Our facilities were never before so complete, 
our patronage so large, and our course of in- 
struction so thorough, as at the present time. 

In this institution great care is taken to in- 
terest pupils in their studies, to advance them 
rapidly, and to teach them to be industrious, 
punctual, neat, quick, honest, courteous and 
self-reliant. 

The men in charge of the different depart- 
ments bave been selected for their peculiar fit- 
ness for the positions they hold; they are teachers, 
and are not mere hearers of lessons We aim 
to relieve parents of the two or three hours of 
teaching which are forced upon them daily by 
many public and private schools. 

While there are necessarily some classes, yet 
most of the instruction is separate. Each pupil 
is expected to do his best. Slow ones are not 
forced too rapidly through the course, and 
bright, energetic ones are not retarded in their 
progress until the dull ones comprehend. 

The increase of patronage in this institution 
is almost unprecedented ; the attendance last 
year was largely in excess of any previous sea- 
son, while that of the present year promises to 
exceed any fn the history of the College. 

To fathers, who have sons whom they wish to 
secure a practical education, and to young men 
and women who intend entering business, and 
who need a knowledge of its branches, forms 
and customs, we extend a cordial invitation to 
call and examine the: College. Every depart- 
ment, the business houses, and the students’ 
work, will be open to visitors, who are at all 
times cordially welcome: 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Book-keeping, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter Writing, Business Forms, Customs of 
— Rapid Figuring, Commercial Law, 

Actual Practice in the Business Houses, 
Grammar, Spelling, ete. 

STUDENTS CAN ENTER AT ANY TIME. 
Open the whole year. Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening Sessions. 


WRITE OR CALL 


for the large illustrated College Circular, con- 
taining full particulars of the course of in- 
struction, prices of. tuition, ete., .ete.,. the 
“Morning Call,” ‘Gen. Garfield’s Address, me 
and other circulars, free on application by mail 
orin person. Address; 


Bryant & Stratton Business College, 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Nationa] College of Commerce, 
BENEFICIAL BANK BUILDING. 
Chestnut and Twelfth Sts., Phila., Pa. 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL, imparting useful knowledge, 
ptm ry he for intelligent engagements in commercial 
pursuits, and for the successful conduct of private and 
public affairs. 

Its, claims to patronage are based upon the ability 
and successful ce of the faculty. Each meim- 
ber is a specialist in his chosen department of teach- 
ing ; has established a reputation through. excellent 
results, and brings’ to the student a knowledge ripe 
with the best methods of imparting instruction. 
The facilities for comfort of students, in points of 
location, light, ventilation and furniture, are unex- 
celled, 

Circulars sent on application. State that you saw 
this advertisement in *‘ THE CONTINENT.”’ 

THOS J. PRICKETT, Principal. 
H. W. FLICKINGER, Secretary. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
805 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITy. 








UTHERFORD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Formerly 1313 B’ way; now 1286 B’ way, N.Y. City. 


INE UPTOWN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Over 1313 B’ way, entrance 107 W. 34th St., N.Y. 





SCHOOL OF PH 


1338 Chestnut Street; 
Philadelphia, Pa j 


LL Ln peta ted TO STUDY'S 
HAND sol of Stoner ape 
a K,! Union Schoo bac Her Fg 


orine 
No cha :t for ropeued fa the posi as 


Branch will be o RY uP HFwoom Soa 


iL OF TYPE- Aap diced & 
Y. Mrs. B. A. RUSHTON, ‘ 
21 and tan Continental Bank 
a, . Neos is Rooms 20 andl. Type-writing, 


ing. Pupils Teceven at any time. 


H®nennz.scoo 1870. 24 Clinton P' BS 
BURNZ SCOOL of Bashing Sart & 
WRITING. Mrs. nz, Conductor 

hand Classes at a Union. Teaching — 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF & 
yy AND a Main 


ae Ay? and taut 5 
Sept: "ise For f culars send ee catalogue. 


ELEGRAPH, SHORT-HAND and TYPE- 
WRITING INSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
926 Chestnut basen Philadelphia, Pa 

















Send for cireaman. 








SHORT-HAND, TYPE-WRITING AND 
TELEGRAPH SCHOOLS. 





SHORT -HAND 


m) TYPE- WRITING 


TAUGHT IN J MONTHS. 


PLEASE READ. 


Walter C. Harris, aged seventeen, son of Rev. D. B. 
Harris, Haddonfield, N, J., without previous knowl- 
edge of either art, was perfected in three months? 
time and placed by us in a remunerative situation last 
January, which he still holds. 

Miss May Archibald. aged fifteen, daughter of Dr, 
H. C. Archibald, 426 Broadway, Camden, N. J,, with- 
out previous knowledge of either art, March 3d began 
a course at our college. Two months later, May 9th, a 
prominent business firm of Philadelphia, after first 
testing her abilities, engaged her as their short-hand 
and Type-writing amanuensis at a remunerative saiary. 

Two months’ cases are not infrequent at our college. 
None fail in taree months. This distinguishes our in- 
stitution and method of instruction from al) others. 
Above cases are not exceptional ones. We positively 


make no failures, providing the student has an ordi- . 


nary common school education and will do her or his 
part. 


HAVEN’S COLLEGE 


ap 


Practical Phonography and ype-Writing, 


Free Explanatory Pamphlets, containing names of 
other graduates, mailed promptly to any address upon 
writing to CURTIS HAVEN, Principal, P. 0. Lock 
Box, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Munson’s Phonography in New York. 


Walworth’s Stenographic Institute, 
8 West 1th St., near 5th Ave. 
Short-hand taught exclusively and most rapidly, day 
and evening, all the year round. Diplomas. awarde:l 
and situations procured. Sole publisher Munson’ : 
Phrase ;, and. Munson’s News and Teacher 


( cys per annum. 
Write per interesting circular. 


UF NESS AND SHORT. sane INSTI- 


TUTION. Open Year Round, ort oa 
Pula. 


ircular, AL rie 
cogent she 4627 —4641 Mrenrey Galt Ay es 


LLEGE OF ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND. 





Send for circulars and information relative to the 
leading system. GEO. tage eed AM. 
108 South. 10th St., Iphia. 


HE BEST TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS 

IN THE WORLD. RELAYS, GIANT SOUNDERS, 
STEEL LEVER K8®yS, SWITCHES, ete. ‘All the’lafest 
and best designs at lowest prives.. Batteries, 
and Telegraph Materials of every description, Sénd 
for new illustrated catalogue (June, 1884). 120 pages, 
mailed free to any address ; also, Students Manual. of 
Instruction for learners of Telegraphy, free to any 


address. J, H. BUNNELL & 00. 
Telegraph Goods of Every Desoription, 
112 LIBERTY 8T.; New York. 











MEDICAL OChLLEEEE. 


EDICO CHIBUBGICAL COLLEGE OF 

"PHILADEL: PHIA. 8. W. —. Ba and 
Market Streets. ‘Three, Years’ Graded Co 

liminary Autumn Term cemmendd irst t Mo! in 
ular W tor Session 





at Woe’ further examination nd for the Annaal 
oral. “For further culars aes 

Announcement of f. the Dea Does Lae Ss. bhiscictn e's 
1801 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Graduates, Offers superior advantages 
ay h Medical education. Museum 
on me pled with 1 Library contetan “2000 vols. 


tages ssed, and ev faci for 
soe Thooretieal_ and. A x 
— M.D., Dean, 1 


ah 
eal nave 
thorough | instruction | 


Add 
nut Street, Phi fiadelphia 


I J NIVEBRSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
141 West 54th St., New York City. . 
The omy pom ae in the state baving the to 
wee dee: at eters et treme ys 
8 ie TOR r course 
mence 2, bry 7 1884. Circulars can be had on i- 
cation to LiAUTARD, M.D., H.F.B.C.YV.8., 
Dean of the i Facul ity. : 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. OF 
PENNSYLV AN IA. biveg Phir ae bei. 
nual os a re on on Thursd 
ivan’ ila With ctlon i defphia an id praeain 
sylvan bs elphia ae 
als. th information, dic Hopp L. 
North  Calloge eon and 








- 





BODL LEY M.D., Dean, 
21st Street, Phitedelphta: 





ELEGRAPHY. PHONOGRAPHY, PEN- 

a Fall — Winter Term commences 

cepvaiabe 1 > Rede nag Wwe use for teaching, the 

e studies is of ee toe. This co) is far supe- 

Fee’ in its ipments and grandeur ini Dagement 

than any other in the the country. Positions are found for 

all those who “% compen Tap pankovdnes gee | 
such position 8 reasona 

we get board for its at red Ann! f ti 

containing 


U 

dies and gents Send 4 
full particulars, KEYSTONE TELEGRAPH Co. 
1200 Chestnut St. Phila. 





OMAN’S cae eae COLLEGE OF NEW 
YORE. Tnfirns: fe Bee 2d as 
16th Annual Session will oer, enealogy - 
struction in Oveteaes, a Gperations 
and Clinical Lectures a 
byterian and 


Pres and Mt. Binal tals. 
apply to the Dean, vague ‘BLACK W 
NSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF AN A 


rae tnt oY cae 


, M.D. Gor. Broad and Spruce 
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, SHORTLIDGE’S 
Sicaozier “ror oe Bos % MEN AND BOYS. 
Street 


Soc ares trains each way daily ween 
aah classified at any time, Al 
saaitied school with the principal. Table 

men waiters. one 


expense, € 

smcepe for music, 
ifteen experienced 
Hi two Yai 


pt 
may select an the 
Course, or parts of diff 
ne preaed not kept back by defective classi- 
litioned college students. of any class 


tutored. Yon Men whose early education has been 
ae ee vately. 
lents fitted EDIA ACADEMY are nowin 
; Fale, Princeton, University of poner iwania, 
pare tte, Haverford, University of Virginla, 
ms, os mbia, Pickinsn., Stevens Institute of 
wrebrAAC ron ene Boston Polytechnic Schools. 
ACADEMY has a physicat and a ae 
tory, a fine gymnasium and a } ball field. 





3 a churches and a temperance 

its the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

i clreutar a ae Media Academy, ad- 
LID DGE, A.B. and A.M. 

(Harvard HORE Graduate), Media, Penn. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 


FRENSTLY. IA. A first-class 
women. Healthy si Stn abo 
tories; fine gymnasium. 








Bychology. 


9g] ae buildings with labora- 


artments, 
bvidence Sx anc 

An, Engtish 4 Goren ren matics, 
any os Political and Zoology Cl misty ant Physics, 


01 os t, 

COR a 
u 

oe oO een carefu y 


} A 
OADS, Tastructors 1316 Filbert Street, 





JAMES E. Ru 
Philadelphia, 


‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE.— 
datpnia. minutes from Broad Street Station, Phila- 
nder care of — ee but all others aap: 
Epi col r both sexes; Classica! 
jing Ehorary. Also # Preparatory Bencol, 
junds ; new and extensive 
buildings a and a pO or catalogue and full 
address Epwarp H . MAGILL, A.M., 


Pp ssioux SEMINARY, wae preted A PA. 
pena | ty Philadelphia. “41st h 











ts or Bees 
‘thoi rhe of f 
Ba toe ae eh Relate points yi pride to 7} j A. tit 
hreé years are sons of fathers wh: 
ere under his tuition and care, For circulars addres: 
JOHN W. Locn, A.M., Pn.r. 





HE FEWSMITH SCHOOL, 1008 Chestnut Street, 
Phila, aren peer This school combines class teach 

ing with > 34 “c instruction and 
atten’ eae" rg ree. pavistous--6 prim an inter- 
a igh. 8c It receives dys of all 
pre gerd y iat any’ me. — ares for business or for 
caenea is Vee gnedly limited. Call or 

write for aieeabr. j 


Pi const ACADEMY OF THE PROTESTANT FPIS- 





aia Locust and Juniper Streets, ‘Phila. 

Pre 3 by Big ak as gM 

genet oaks aiinern life. - 

Head Master, with a - v4 competent gon 

‘Terms: Upper School, $125: Lower School, $100; Pre- 
paratory ool, $75. "No extra charges. 


UGBY ACADEMY, 
1415 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWARD CLARENCE SMITH, A.M., Prin. 
This select day school, with acorps of 17 instructors, 
sp ate boys for business life or for higher standing 
n Co! . 








ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY.— 

CHESTER, Pa. Twenty-third year opens Sept. 

10, 1884. Thorough instruction in English, Civil En- 

gineering, Chemical and Collegiate Courses. Degrees 
conferred. THEO. HYaTT, President. 


if Ate GERMAN-ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
Franklin, below Vine Street, Philadel- 

eS Taderontins in the rudimental branches of 
languages. Morning and afternoon sessions. Sing- 

ing, Orawing, Declamations, etc. Opens Sept. 1, 1884. 


sported roeoyened aoe YOUNG LADIES wil) 

t Ogontz, formerly the country 

eB ene Prine! Is : L. Bonney, Har- 

ries i haga, Frances Benne Sylvia , East- 
dress, OGONTZ P.. O., Montgomery Co., 


ILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL for Kin- 
dergartners. Kindergarten and School reopen 
r 24th. Mrs.M.L.VAN Kirk, Principal, 1333 
sf barbara 


TTTENHOUSE ACADEMY, N. FE. Cor. Chestnut 
‘anc 18th Sts,, Phila. DeB, ." Ludwig, A.M., Prin. 
‘men and boys prepared for college or busi nesy 
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ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, SCHOOLS, Etc. 


ACADEMIES, SEMIN ARIES, SCHOOLS, &c., 





HE LAUDERBACH ACADEMY, ASSEMBLY 


ere’ os ee 
Special attention an ren te See At A thmetic, Pook 
keeping, Penman tion and Letter Wri 
ing, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, Surve: sas 
pd Civil Engineering, Le ee Philoso; hy, Chem ome 
plied to ti ‘Arts, Ee lectic Short-hand Writing 
the t 8) — extant 


A Selec Reprimen ws dua every facility for 
rn pi tin school life attrac , 
licants deficient for their 4 wilh be placed under 
open tuition without extra, chai Send for cata- 
logue containing tootimontele from ing citizens, 


OLLEGE OR BUSINESS PREPARATION. 
Careful whens in English, 
Lauguages. cial attention to sinall 8. 
tion private B, n class. Fall term — pt. 15. 
NZO BROWN, 
1539 Chestnut § St.; Philadelphia, 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Miss MARY 2. StEVENS, West Chel- 

ton Ave., below Wayne, Geri antown, Pa. Will be- 
gin 17th year September 18, 1854. 


EST PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY, 
F. W. HASTINGS, 3929 Locust St., Phila. 
-Send for circular. 











LAUDERBACH, Pri 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, PA., 

Nine miles from Philadelphia, on Penn’a R. R. 
Thomas — LL.D., President. Under care of 
members of society of Friends, but open to other’ 
Classical ends Scientific Cow Thorough Instructic 

n Astronomical Ob 
vatory, Chemical Laboratory and Machine Shop. 
brary of 14,000 volumes. Beautiful grounds, her ul 
location in’the country. Next half year begins « pt. 
18, °84. ddress Prof. ae SHARPLESS, Dean, 
Haverford College P.O., P. 


A THOROUGH .FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home School for Twenty Girls. Under the 
charge of Mme. hy oa —- late of St. Agues’s 
School, Albany, N. Y. Miss Marion L. Peck, a 
graduate and teacher of St. Agnes’s School, French is 
warranted to be spoken in re or Terms, $300 a 
re Address Mme. H. CLE 4315 Walnut Street, 
aileapat, “Pa. School will Peopen SEPTEMBER, 


8, 


yp "4*? ROTH, A.M. 











School Centrally Located. 

Students prepared for College through Course in 
Practical Business Training, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Ss: MARY'S HALL, BURLINGTUN, N. J. 
SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Send for Calalogue. 








OLLEGE PREPARATION, J. F. Maher, M.8., 

Y. M. C, A. Building, Phila., prepares students 
privately and in classes = a Ketes number for colleges 
and scientific schools. Sloen ass for small boys. 
References : Professors versity of Pennsylvania. 





EST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE. A Home 

School eng Young oe and Little Girls. 12th 

ned begins Sept. 18, 1884, at 1935 Chestnut St., W. Phila. 
or terms pb enh, Mrs. 5. i BOGARDUS, Principal. 





K™ gg vata Saad TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
ey > Mrs. GUION GOURLAY, 121 N. lith 

St, Phin” nie my received at any time of the year. 

Kindergarten or daily practice of the pupils, 





HEGARY INSTITUTE, 
Young Ladies. 
Sept.22, °84. M 


Finishing School for 
Boarding and Day Pupils. Cree 
me. D’ HERVILI Y, 4112 Spruce St., Phila, 





OARDING AND Ante SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Miss MARY E. STEVENS, W. Shelton 
Ave., Germantown. will begin 17th year Sept. 18, 1884, 





. 8T. JOSEPH ACADEMY, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila, Pa. Boarding School for Young 7c 
Tuition, in Tngitsh and French, $200, Opens Sept. 1. °84 


CHOOL FOR BOYS. GEO. F. MARTIN, 3903 Lo- 
cust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








= OF NOTRE DAME, W. Rittenhouse 
Square. Eeedets for day school. Boarders 
limited, Founded 


ERMANTOWN ACADEMY, School Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Fa. WM. KERSHAW, Pb.D. Prin., 
1 Shoemaker Lane, Germantown. 125th school year 
will open Sept. 15th. 
EST CHESTNUT 8ST. SEMINARY. 1707 Chest- 
nut St. Bemiparies for Young Ladies and 
Children. Miss M. B. COCHRAN, Principal. 











“ ERMAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
. B. HERTZOG, 514 Marshall St., Phila. 
For Boys and Girls. Ninth year opens Sept. 1, 1854. 


IDING ACADEMY. 


EUGENE DE KEFFIER, 
Dugan St., Philadelphia. 
Send for circular, terms, etc. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL. .R. H. CHASE: s. 
1600 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Miss ANABLE, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SNRENCH ACADEMY. Baroness E/DE 8T1L- 
FRLED, Principal, 


1512 Chestnut Street. 











1520 Chestnut Street, - - 
\ 





ART SCHOOLS. 





ENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF 

Industrial Art, Class-Rooms 1336 Spring Garden 

St., Philadelphia. L.W. Miller, Principal. Thorough 

instruction in Drawing, Painting,and Modeling, with 

special reference to the needs of Designers for Textiles 
and for workmen in the different industries. 

For circulars and all information address the princi- 

pal at the school. 


RT SCHOOLS —oFr taz— 
SPRING GARDEN INSTITUTE. 
Broad and Spring Garden Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








GCHOOL OF 
DECORATIVE ART, 


J. LIBERTY TADD, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HILADELPHIA COOKING. SCHOOL. 1518 
Chestnut St. Mrs. S. T. RORER, late Instructréss 
at the New Century Cooking School, will continue 4 
Teachin at the Aeare address. ecial Classes will be 
formed ctors, Students and Nurses, to be thor- 
oughly instructed in the neg agg ony of food in all its 
forms for the sick. Terms for the course, $15.00, in- 
cluding materials used. 


RS. BUSHES ART CLaSS ROOMS.—— 
1202 Chestnut Street. Instruction 
Mineral, Oil, and Water Colors, also Lustra, 
and Life Model Classes. Best of Masters in eac h 
Department. Lessons by course or singly. Olasses 
open after October 14th. 


A CADEMY OF DANCING. CONSTANTINE 

CARPENTER’S. 1127 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
“Now open for the Teception ye mupils. Member of 
the New York and Paris Society of Professors of Danc- 
ing. All the late fashionable dances emanating from 
the societies are taught at this academy. 


HE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
for Women. Broad and Master Streets, Phila. 
Pres’t, James L. Claghorn. Vice-Pres't, John Sartain. 
Sec’y and bo F. O. Hortsmann. Elizabeth Croas- 
dale, Principal. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE- 
work, 1602 Chestnut St. ns made to order, 


and Embroidery, Ecclesiastical Pa Secular Designs 
upon all kinds of fabric. 





iven in 
ortrait, 














LIZA H. SCHOFIELD, 1420 Chestnut St,, Phila. 


Instruction in Oil, Water Colors, Chinaand Crayon 








CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, Be 
Spruce st. Sixteenth season. 

lessons in_all branches of music. 
Violin, Violoncello, Green q 
Zeckwer, F. f . Henni Van Gelder, 
D. W » © Ww. cet et Pasa . Rondi- 
nella, Ch: F nA : Misses 
Baker, eee Reed, Mann, Mrs. ve Van Gelder Mrs. 
W. Tie! RICHARD ZECKWER, Director. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


CHOOLS OF VOCAL —anp— 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


G. W. MACDONALD, 
1224 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


T STRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


PROF. D. BATCHELLOR, 
Late of the Tonic Sol-fa College, London, will ree 
pupils at his residence, 


1014 CLINTON ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RS. ABBOTT'S, 1535 Chestnut St., Phila,, will 
goer a a a 
Mrs. ABBOTT, 1535 C ut street. 

















RENCH ACADEMY. FRENCH LANGUAGE 
F Institute. Prof, PERRUT, *1416 Chestnut Street, 





Goro OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
Music. EMIL GasTEL, Y.M.U. A. Building, F 
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DENTAL COLLEGES. 





REW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HHILADELPHIA beng COLLEGE. _ Hos-, 


tal of Oral 0th and Arch streets, 
eee) OL Rear tg 
yovernor. 0 nnsyivania; é - 
0% M.D., -3 .. Phila. The Dental 
in Dentistry. The Oral 

tal educates in General and hinge Surgery. 

Cop es sot Yearly bre ggg re all ee 
studies, fees, y ad- 


Te to be ined b; 
pat os oa Dean. Free beds are furnished the worthy 
poor requiring surgica! operations. 


HILARELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
John M. Maisch, Phar, D., Professor of Materia 
Protons ot Ts Botany: and Pract 7 Bestiagton, iS Ge. 
Pro oe rac! seg rmacy ; Samue' 
P. Pr i i Professo! Chem Henry 
‘Trimble, sa G., Professor rf Analytical Simistry, 
The 64th course of instruction commences October Ist, 
1884. For particulars address 
THOS. 8S. WIEGAND, Actuary, 

145 North 10th st., 





Phila, 





HE PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL 
Surgery. N.W. cor, 12th and Filbert yond 
Phila. "moth annual Session will open Oct. 1st, 1 
For information address C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, yas 
Walnut st., P! elphia, Pa, 








SCIENTILFIC CUTTING. 





CADEMY FOR THE ART OF See gg 
[oa emp yd and 


Of the vi al ys Youth yee 
Balancin men's Gi f Drafting 8°, Youths’, La- 
dies" pee ien’s Gdetaentn. Ssimpitfed”b le on 

Can be aa tn in a short 


ouble r measure. 
time through the personal attention of L. DITMAR, the 
Director, Broadway, New York. 


Mm * gp OF SCIENTIFIC DRESS-CUTTING. 

oe a instruction in this branch of 

olccaltel will call at or ad“ress Mrs. E, GART- 
LAND’S Dress-Cutting Parlors, 155 . 13th St., Phila. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A new and important movement in the in- 
terest of accurate Science-Study.. 





APPLETONS’ 


NOIENGE TEET-BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & Co: have the pl of 

ing that in response to the growing interest in thie 
study of the Natural Sciences, and a demand for im- 
proved text-books representing the more accurate 
phases of scientific knowledge, and the present active 
and widening field of investigation, they have made 
arrangements for the publication of a series of text- 
books to cover the whole field of sience-study in 
High Schools, Academies, and all schools of similar 
grade. 








The author in each separate department has been 





CADEMY OF yy EN 
RESS-MAKING PARLORS. 
Mme. ELDER, 183 maaan St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





UR EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE 

of Cigars and our i of Tobacco, de- 

rived from a long residence in the Isiand of Cuba and 

connectioh with some of the most prominent dealers and 

manufacturers, warrant us in assuring our customers 

that they will find the Pn fo and character 4 = 
erin, 


goods as represented, ge the maxim of 
sales and sm: ts, we solicit a share of your = 
age. ASA & MILLOS, 298. 11th St., patzo 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS A 
Specialty. Send for catalogue and price Hist. 40 
years established in this line of haaeee 
E. ANTHONY, 59) 1 Broadway, N.Y. 


ATIONAL WOOD MFG. CO., 16 E, 18th St. Par- 

quet Flooring, Wood Carpeting, Artistic Borders 

for Rugs, Inlaid Hardwood Floors sign Sheets, 3c. 
Estimates on application. 


~ o te 








IANOS.—R. M. WALTERS, 57 og - Tey 
Place. NARVESEN PIA 
The Board of Education have just Gedored, ‘17 of these 
for the Public Schools, 





D. CASE’S SONS, Importers and ang neg ne 


O. of Wall Paper, Window Shades, and Pape 
hé Work, Painting, Plain and Fresco in all Mts 


branches, 837 Broadway. 


M. e OLIVER & CO., 62 and 64 University P!. 


Plain and Decorative Painting, Paper Hang- 
ings and Interior Desseoda tions. na ™ 








ILLIARD AND POOL TABLE MANUFAC- 
turers, THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE, COLLENDER 
Co., “0. Broadway and 17th Street, 


pas FRAMES, PASSE PARTOUTS.— 
Pictures framed to orde er. 
GEo. F. OF, 4 Clinton Place. 


EIN BROS. & CO., 123 5th Ave. Fine Furniture, 
Wood Carving, Interior Decorations, etc. 











ONX & CO., 5th Aye. and 20th St. 
Decorations and Fine Furniture. 


HOTOGRAPHIC AND CRAYON STUDIOS. 
JULIUS LUDOVICI, 152 5th Ave. 


NTIQUE AND HISTORICAL FURNITURE. 
SYPHER & Co., 860. Broadway. 


“Pare HANGINGS AND ANTIQUE FURNI- 
ture. ©. H. GEORGE, 5th Ave. and 20th St. 


WINGS, LE DERLE & ©O., 21 East 17th St. 
Stained Glass, Mosaics, etc. 


ARL HECKER'S STUDIO AND ART SCHOOL, 
4 and 6 West 14th Street. 


CAgRIACE BUILDERS. J.B. BrEwsTER & 00., 
503 5th Ave, The oldest house of this name. 


R 


























work, and each volume has been prepared with an es- 


pecial reference to its practical availability for class | 


use and class study in schools, Noabridgment of la- 
bor or expense has been permitted inthe effort to 
make this series worthy to stand at the head of all 
educational publications of this kind. Although the 
various books have been projected with a view to a 
comprehensive and harmonious series, each volume 
will be wholly indepeudent of the others, and com- 
plete in itself. 

The-subjects to be comprised are: Physics, Chem- 
istry; Geology, Zoblogy, Botany, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 

The following works of this New Series are now 
ready ; others are to follow soon : 


The Elements of Chemistry. 
By Prof. F. W. CLARKE, 
Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. 
Specimen copy, $1.20. 


The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. 
By Rocer 8. Tracy, M.D., 
Sanitary Inspector of the N. Y. Board of Health: au- 


thor of ‘*‘ Hand-Book of Sanitary Informa- 
tion for Householders,” etc. 


Specimen copy, $1.00 


A Compend of Geology. 


By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the 
University of California; author of 
“* Elements of Geology,’’ etc. 


Specimen copy, $1.20. 


Elementary Zoology. 
By. F. HOLDER, . 


Fellow of the N %. Academy of Sci , Correspond 
ing Member Linnean Society, etc. bon 


And J. B. HOLDER, M.D., 


Curator of Zoélogy of American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, New York. 


* Specimen Copy, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, ‘°Boston, 
San Francisco. 





Chicago, 


ted with regard to his especial fitness for the , 


' 
| 





FOR YOUR SCHOOLS! 


Get the Best Work and Accepted 
Authority. 


Worcester’s Dictionnaled = 


SEVEN EDITIONS: The ** Pocket **—** Primary 
** Se. 1°>— ** Com ° — ** Aeadenite  — 


prehensive 
**Octavo*’—and ‘* UNABRIDGED QUARTO,”* All 
Jllustrated, 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Algebra. 
Worcester’s New Spelling-Books. 
TVsST REALTY: 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 
500 Pages — 40 Maps—70 Engravings—50 Portraits. 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.15.~ 
J. H. BUTLER, Publisher, 


925 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARTS. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have just 
published an entirely new set of Reading Charts, con- 
taining a beautiful color chart, a chart of-forms, and 
many other original and valuable features. Also, @ 
new and attractive Chart-Primer. ‘These ate the 
cheapest Charts published, 











AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 19 South Sixth 8t., Phila 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





W N. PEAK, PAPER MANUFACTURER, 
e 688 Broadway, displays beautiful hand-work 
roductions from French Drawings; also, pretty and 
nexpensive effects in Flat and Gilt Papers, Tapestry, 
Velvet and Floral Designs. 








GOLDBERG, 299 6th Ave. Manufacturer and 

e Dealer in Artists’ Materials. Novelties for 
Decorating always on hand. Artists outfits in every 
branch. 





LAIN, . EMBOSSED AND ILLUMINATED 
Decorated Leather for Furnitare Coverings and 
Interior Decorations. 
WALKER & THOMPSON, 4 Bond Street. 





EDGAR HARTWELL CO., 28 West 2%rd St, 
.e Art Designers and Decorators. Leng 
Stained Glass, Mural Decorations. Boston Office 
28 School Street. 
rF\HE BOWNANDTYPE CO., 40 West 18th Street. 
H.L. ROOSEVELJ, Pres’t. C. H. MANDEL, Sec. 
Ws. H. YouNG, Manager, Reproduces Photographs 
in the natural colors. 








E. MONTROSS, 1380 Broadway. Artists’ 

e Materials for all branches of Drawing, Paint- 

ing and Decorating. Oil Paintings, choice examples, 
direct from Artists’ Easels. 


HAS. EATON, INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
Upholstery Goods, Window Shades, Paper Hang- 
ings, Curtain Materials, 46 West 14th St. 


RADY & MCKEEVER, 719 6th Ave. Dealers in 
Fine Arts. Late Renner & Co., Designers and 








| Manufacturers of every description of Picture Frames. 





TREET CAR AND OMNIBUS MANUFAC- 
turers. JOHN STEPHENSON Co., “(Limited). 
47 East 27th Street. 


ANUFACTURERS OF LEAD PEN( CLs 
and Pen-holders. EBERHARD FABE 
718 and 720 Broads 


y: 
eae UPHOLSTERY AND DECORA- 
tions. GEORGE FREY, 1382 Broadway. 
JOHN CONNER & CO., 651 6th Ave. Paper 
Hangers, House, Sign and Fresco- Painters, 
A J. LITTLE & ag? | 














18 to 50 Astor Pace, Now Tork. 
3-182 
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ART PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS. [+0 rms “an Invaluable Medicine for Woman, Invented by a Suffering Woman.” 


eg ICK KEPPEL & O©O,, London, and 23 LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S aot” SPRPEraS ~ 


r 6th St., N.Y. Importers of Choice Old En- nig ( 8 Gorkniaints Ml 
Sane oy Beymore Hadeh, and otter ominest| a VEGETABLE COMPOUND, {ncsss*.st.207™°" 
PB rete rin sche and hers Japan I 220 Pos meee et woner rons or Pears Conrzacrre, 400, Qvarca 











porter of Fine Ancient and Modern Japanese and ; THE CON SPrInaL WEAKNESS, AND IS. PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
inese Works of Art. ' : tee! ee CHANGE OF ! MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUT PAIN. ¢ - * D 
ix KOHN FINE ART ROOMS. L. Crist Del pe IT WILL_DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE UTERUS'IN AN EARLY STAG« OP | 





oom he apg ineni one lige > Ne DEVELOPMENT. Cancunous HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDILY BY ITS USE. , 
iCCESSO! ’ porte J : BEMOVES FAINTNE TULENOY, DESTRO' STIMULANTS, 
-Modern Paintings. 166 Sth Avenue. Poe = Vi sane THE Acetacm. 5 yichienend moses, 3 eapscne Nez 
; ON, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION, J 
OHN H. MEEKER, 84 Nassau Street. Dealer in iN). TuaT Freie or BEaRrne Dows, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, 18 aL} 
ey Works of Art, and Manufacturer of Artistic WAYS PEEMANENTLY GURED BY ITSUSE, IT WILL UNDER ALL OIROUMSTANOES ACT IX 
Picture Frames. = tet HARMONY ite eae LAWS THA GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. 5 * ei os 
aS . .§2rirs PURPOSE 18 FOR THE LEGITIMATE HEALING OF DISEASE AND 
UBLISHERS OF BOOKS ON ART AND i > THE RELIEFOF PAIN, ANDTHAT IT Doks ALL, IT. CLAIMS TO DO, THOU” NDS oF 
Dealers in Books on sears Binding. Al ee 2 Y LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. ie * * * ‘ « ‘ 
WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 182-5th Ave. | fs Le . for Kipyxy COMPLAINTS IN EITHER SEX.THIS REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED. 
" WILTSHIRE,, 78 Nassau St. Artistic. Card be) Pa It isprepared only at Lynn, Mass. Price $1: Six bottles for $5. At druggists. ‘Mailed 
e Engravers and Heraldic Artists, ’ { postage paid,in form of Pills or Lozenges on receipt of price. Mrs, Pinkham’s 
oe N “Guide to Health” mailed on receipt of stamp. Letters confidentially answered. 




















j-& BR. LAMB, .| 
59 Carmine St., N:Y. | 

yy Windows, | 
«Door Lights, &c. 


\ 
| 








Memorial Windows. | v 
Send for Hand-Book by Mail. BRANCH HOUSE; 12 WARREN 8T., NEW YORK. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR’S 


(PA TEBT TH 


“GLACIER” 








WINDow PEcORATION. 


The Most Perfect Substitute for Stained Glass 








(AT A WOoMinan cost.) 


a 


wre” LINENHALL WORKS, BELFAST, IRELAND 
WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
S22 BEOADW A. tT. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: - - - - 38-W. 14th STREET, 


Send for Circulars and Price List. 


| ye UST RECEIVED, New Engr» 
G Oo L Pp é ings, Etchings, Photograp>’, 
8 | o> en ~*& Graveurs and Fac Similes. New 
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: Fr 
VENCIES, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. EA aos : we Liieree. 
THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN.| 337 0° net and Card Praines i 
A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing brass 
plaints ; ink for several days’ writing. Can‘be carried in the D 


cribe the fact that I have ket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
it ch: No care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

: ——— — 31 by Drug-| Cor. Nassau and Liberty Sts,, New-York. 
retailing 35c.,65c., $1,25 and 

B 3 WOOLRICH & CO., ‘Manuf’s, Palmer, Mass. Send for Price-list. 

OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


, 
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Hos nds 


(LIQUID. J 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervous- 

ness, Wakefulness, Diminished Vitality,éc. 
Prepared ancaiding to the on ot Prof. E. N. 

rstord, of Cambrid 

Universally PB sass and prescribed by physicians of all 

hools. 
wie at action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary 


to ta! 
It vm the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain 


and bod 
It uate a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 
HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 


Prices Reasenable. Pampniet giving turther particulars mailed 
tree. Manufactured by the 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
4a REWARE OF IMITATIONS.“GO 
Prof. Horsford’s Baking Preparations are made of acid phosphate 
in powdered form, and their use is positively beneficial to health. 
Cook Book sent free. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are Preferred ed by Leac Leading Artists. 





Highest Award Centennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881---1882. 


is to = East (4th St, N. Y. 


oe ee 


ELECT 
Your Ticket 


EARL & WILSON'S 
Collars and Cuffs. 
BEST MADE 


BY A LARCE 
MAJORITY. 














| GEO. W. SMITH & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, BISQUES, 
POTTERY, ANTIQUE BRASSES, 
And the latest Buropean Novelties, 
Wareroom, 1216 Chestnut Street, ’ PHILA 
Factory 3907 to 3919 Powelton Ave. ‘ 7 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes aled facilities for instruction 
in 'Piano,Organ. VistinVolse,clle weno teal 
partment ae Oe Drawing, Praniing ne ‘and Portrait- 


in M » German, French 
and. Italian, with the Sin entes teachers. In En: — 
Bronchs Common and Higher. In the Colle 
ATORY in Vocal, Technique, Elocution, R' “ 
oe oF Oratory, era aud Lyric Art. In the NEW 
ME excellent board and nicely furnished rooms, 
with light, heat. etc. ~ om be had om ya to $75 per term 
of tem Weoke. tion from $5 to $20for ten weeks in 
-—$g RS teste —.” 
New Calendar, ully «i gent free. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. lth, 1884. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, goes Sq., Boston, 


|| THE AMERICAN LEVER. 


THE FAULTLESS 


Cult Button 


**The incomparable time 
andteinper-saver, ’’ and the 
“*Epitome of Convenience 
. and Utility,’’ is the 
> verdict of all Cuff 
Wearers who have 
them. None 
muine without the 
mous Horse-shoe 


















Patchwork i is NOT alike. 


kages for 50c, contain Plush 

aud atin only (no dress goods) with 

mbroide piece and sheets of 

stitches. Pkges. of Embreid- 

ilk, full skeins, (no scraps) with 

bends, spangles, etc., 25 and 50 cents. 

Send for Catalogue. Bentley’s Art Needlework, 
1144 Broadway. New York. 


PAINE’S *forsixe BED. 
Latest and Best. 
PAINE’S 
FURNITURE CO. 
48 Canal St.. Boston. 












and Clover Trade- | 
ma ark. 





FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
An Independent Journal of | 
Literature, Politics, and 


THE WEEK, ‘jen sa = 


every Thursday at 5 Jordan Street, TORONTO. 

Terms, $3.00 per annum. Specimen Copies on 
application. C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher. 

A Partial List of Contributors —‘‘ A Bystander, *’ 
(Prof. ae Smith), Prof. W. Clark, Prof. Wilson, 
Windsor, N * Joaquin Miller, Louis Honore Frech- 
Site. Prinet eipes Gra Dr. Dani 1 Heoa, George 

Stewart, Jr., yy t . K. Sey- 
— McLean. Jivise Machar (Fidelis gar Fawcett, 
o — me s Dent, Wm. Houston, ¥. Biake Crofton, 

ercer A 








—OF-— 
Geo ae ts x 


Contain Less Paper and Finer Tobaceo 


MARVEL OF EXCELLENCE 
AND WORKMANSHIP. 


than any Cigarette made. Popular as the great 


“AFTER-DINNER” CIGARETTE. 


STRAIGHT MESH, CLOTH OF GOLD. 


> 


urniture. | 


Lecturers. 
13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 
+ ByWm.S. Kimball & Co. Oct i Ror Catiagoe and Cronar apply Bev. 





©. B. 


HAGSTOZ & Go., 


SUCCESSORS TO MORGAN & HEADLY). 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


4 The only house m Philadelphia making a Specialiy 
of Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO, WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
JEWELRY, WATOHES and OPTICAL GOODS. 
Mutual Life Insurance Building, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ, JAMES BURDICK, 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CLASSES, 
SCHOOLS and CHOIRS. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 


Price, 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


All teachers of ao ah me CLASSES, of all descript: 
are invited to examine this new CLASS 





seenet Songs,18 Anthems and 4 Chants. "purely a well 
— rent venetiony -useful book to the teacher a 
2) 


SINGING ON THE WAY. 


A truly worthy and good book for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and SOCIAL WORSHIP. 
By Mrs. BELLE M. JEWETT, 
Assisted by Dr. J. P. HOLBROOK. 

Price, 35 cents. 


SINGING ON THE WAY has been before the public 
a few months, just long enough to be oe and has 
ceived unequivocal _ se from the persons best able 
4 Ss as the shape and size of the well Knee 
**GOSPE! N8,’* and admirably fitted for a Vestry 

or Social Meeting Singing Book as well as for the Sun- 
|. day-School, 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes, 

Any book mailed for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BRoapWway, N. ¥ 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


—-FOR- 


Young FADIES, 


The thirty-fifth year of this School 
(Chestnut Street Seminary), the second 
at Ogontz, Jay Cooke’s Country Seat, 
will commence September 24th. 

PRINCIPALS, 
Misses M. L, BONNEY, H. A. DILLAYE, 

F. E. BENNETT, S. J. EASTMAN. 














Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery 


Station, North Pa. R. R. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE —. 


Family an4 Day School. Full corps of 
me Arey a teak how 








Pair 


“es 


County, Pa.; Telegrams to York Road ~ 
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A 4 M4 g VY. 
AYER’S = Vigor cures baldnces. 
Hair Vigor restores. youth- 
ful freshness and color. to faded and gray 
hair. It attains these resulte by the stim- 
— of the hair roots. and color glands. 
it rejuvenates the and cleanses it. 
It restores to the HAIR that, either by 
reason of age or diseases of the scalp, has 
become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and 
glossy ‘silken softness of extreme beauty. 
There isno dye in Aycr’s Hair 
and the good it does is by the VIGOR 
it imparts to the follicles, and the clcan- 
liness and healthfulness of the condition 
- in which it maintains the scalp. 
AYVER’S Hair Vigor renews the hair. 
‘ Hair Vigor is the best cure 
known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching 
Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 
all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
the falling of the and its fading. 
Nothing cleanses HAIR poy nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and so effectually 
prevents ite return, as AYER’s Harm Vicor. 
In addition to the curative and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair : 
“itis a toilet luxury. The Hair VIGOR 
is by far the cleanliest hair-dressing made. 
It causes the hair to grow thick and long, 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


Ayer's Hair Vi 
lyer's Hair Vigor 
Contains no deleterious ingredients. Its uso 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
hair growing thin or gray, and surely cures all 
baldness that is not organic. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 





A Great Conflagration 


That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
flame so small thut a glass of water would ex- 
tinguish it. In like manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat and lungs ordi- 
narily develop from small beginrings, not difi- 
cult of cure if promptly treated with the proper 
remedy. But their progress is insidious and 
delay may be faial. Colds and coughs lead to 
Laryngitis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and Consumptien. The only medi- 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul- 
monary affection not absolutely incurable is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Doring 40 years it has steadily grown in pop- 
ular estimation, and is now a household reli- 
ance in many thousands of families. Parents, 
whose lives were preserved by AYER’s CLERRY 
Prctorat when thcy were young, are now sav- 
ing the lives of their children with ii. Leading 
physicians extol its virtues and prescribe it in 
their practice. Intelligent druggists everywhere 
report noteworthy cures effected by it, within 
their personal knowledge. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 





THEY got off a new joke at a minstrel 
performance out west the other evening, 
and the audience’ rose as one man and 
rushed terror-stricken out of the house, 
and the end men actually turned pale 
through their burnt cork environment.— 
Boston Transcript. 


‘‘Miss Tommy” is the name of a New 
England novel. From the title it would 
be difficult to say whether the heroine or 
hero is a masculine feminine or a feminine 
masculine.—Boston Post. 


In making presents, my son let not your 
gifts be too valuable. It was a goose, you 
will remember, that laid a golden egg. 
And you know how he was rewarded for 
his lavish liberality.—Boston Transcript. 


She waves her hand, this Georgia girl, 
- And in mid-air the fat men float ; 
She gives the strongest men a twirl 
With charming gurgle in her throat ; 
She’s coming here our hair to curl 
And make the Keely Motor mote. 
—Philadelphia Call. 


WHEN a Mexican feels aggrieved because 
a railroad company has not sent him a pass, 
he just goes out and pulls up a few rails. 
This is a great deal more sensible than 
moping around and grumbling for six or 
seven days.—Burlington Free Press. 


A woman killed a little girl in Nova 
Scotia the other day, by striking her with 
a sea-shell. Probably she stooped to conch 
her.—Zhe Hatchet. 


SMALL boy, river. River, no small boy. 
—Pitisburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


—_— 


A BICYCLE is always dry because it goes | 


so long without reins.—The Hye. 


CERTAINLY nothing in its way could be handsomer 
than the book of ‘‘Summer Excursion Routes”’ issued 
by the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, 
still familiarly known as * Erie.’’ The asthetic palate 
is first tickled by an exquisite illuminated cover 
which makes the meuth water for the butterflies, sun- 
flowers, sea-shells, peaceful rivers and pretty girls, 
depicted in ali, the grateful colors of the rainbow. 
Then the adventurous spirit of the tourist is inspired 
by the descriptions and illustrations of resorts, of 
every kind that the genius of nature can create and 
the skill of man beautify. These include such a va- 
riety of natural wonders and engineering achieve- 
ments as to fill over two large pages of an index. 
Alexandria Bay, Mount Desert, the Catskills, the 
White Mountains, the wonderful “Switchback,” 
Lake Chautauqua, Lake Superior, Long Branch, Nia- 
gara, Quebec—where does this road not offer to 
take the excursionist! And when the excursionist, 


after learning that he may go almost everywhere, | 


turns to the list 6f excursions, and finds that he can 
go somewhere for almost any sum of money, big or 
little, according to his purse. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent wood-cuts, and the descriptions are readabl 


“IT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


CUTICURA 
}) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady, 


PD'sSFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Eboum, and 4 In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REM 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood pur rifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of —. and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the caus 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly * allays 
feching and’ Inflammation, a boy > sa Scald, 
leers and Sores, and resto! 
CUTICURA woae, an exquisite Si Suine Beautifier and 
Toilet uisite, provera. from CUTICURA, is indis- 
nsable in trea’ renee, & Baby Humors, 
=  Riousietee, Chapped and Oily 8) 
TRA REMEDIES are absolutely and the 
ot {ufallible Blood Purifiers and Skin y pare tifiers. 
id everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents Pp, 
2% cents; ResUivent, $i. POTTER DRUG AND Gur MI- 
CAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


The feeble grow 
strong when Hostet- 
tomach Bitters 





GEL EBRATED is used to promote as- 
similation of the food 
and enrich the blood. 
Indigestion, the chief 
obstacle to an uisi- 
tion of strength “by 
the weak, is an-ail- 

> ment which infallibly 

? succumbs to the ac- 

= tion of this rless 

P = corrective. oss of 

. ae: ' flesh and appetite, 

: he P A failure to sleep, and 
ae s growing evidence of 
ej ; premature decay, are 
speedily counteracted 

TTE by the great invigor- 
ant, which braces up 

the physical energies 

and fortifies the con- 

sease For sale by all Druggists and 


Sir 
Dealers IT 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE 
Blackheads and Fleshworms. 


os your druggist for PERRY‘’S 
‘OMEDONE ani Piiaple Remedy, the 
fataltibie skin medicine. Send for#/ 
eireviar. Brent Good & Ce. 
57 Murray Street, New York. 








\4 BE 
A D 
eu 308 HILLBORW & a0 NG 
Nos. 21, 23 & 25 North Tenth Street, 
Nos. 912 & “O14 Race Street, 


Ops, teave 
"Pepe 





and bright, and even to peruse them will go far to re- 
lieve the wearied spirit of an unwilling stay-at-home. 
The book may be had for the asking on application at 
401 Broadway, 957 Broadway, and 187 West street, or 
at any office of the Company. 





7 ‘| 
Va del Ultra | 





ONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT- 

HAND Catalogue of worksby Benn Pitman, 
with alphabet and illustrations for beginners sent on 
application. Address, Phonographic Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





. YWARD,Gea/ 76, 
407 brow I City 
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CANTRELL & COCHRANE” DUBLIN & BELFAST. 
E. & J. BURKE, General Agents, New York. 


Saratoga: Line. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. R. 


THE QNLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO 


THE ADIRONDACKS, 


And the only line to Saratoga, Lake 
George, Sharon Springs, Hewe’s 
Cave and Cooperstown. 

The shortest route to Montreal and the 
Provinees. 

For information apply to 


D. M. ZERDRICE, Gen. Pass. A’gt, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 





‘doesn ’t he speak out. 








THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR. 
The Most Nutritious and Cheapest Flour Known. 
The best food for all, in health or sickness. Best 


Sand CONTAINS Ui 
ALL THE GLUTEN 
r oF Waals 





Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE WU. 8. 


Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children and Invalids fully set forth in 


our Dlustrated P: hlet, which i t 
Se ones PREF 
MILL PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


and chemical properties of wheat. 
ONE AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 





“I Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


os HAY-FEVER % | 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


vill be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and Boar] 
| sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists, For Pamphiets send to 
De, M, M. Tow¥SEND. Cumberland, Ma. 





diet in the world for Dyspepties and Imvalids | 





| trip, call on the nearest ‘‘ New York Central"’ ticket 
| agent, or address, 


THEIR THOUGHTS. Arabella-—‘‘ Here he 
is ; just where he’s been for weeks ; why 
I’m sure I en- 
courage him enougli—’’ George—‘‘ Here 
she is, as usual, wearing a costume which 
cost more money than 1 can make in six 
months. How can I ask her to marry me, 
as it would be impossible for me to sup- 
port her in the extravagant style in which 
she now lives?’’—TZezas Siftings. 


” 


CaLvEs can walk as soon as they are 
born, kittens are as lively as crickets when 
a week old, and little chicks have command 
of all their faculties as soon as they break 
the shell; but a human baby is utterly 
helpless for months, hence nature gave the 
baby a soul-racking pair of lungs.—Phila- 
delpyia Call 


Bettér a bite of molasses.cake, 
Than the taffy which candidates seek; 
Better a raft on the Great Salt Lake, 
Than a boom that is weary and weak. 
For the cake is sweet, while the taffy’s tough, 
And the raft is best when the water's rough. 
—New York Journai. 


Quick Time! Close Connections! 
AND LOW RATES OF FARE TO ALL POINTS IN THE 
WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


The “ New York Central,”’ the Great Four Track 
Route, is undoubtedly the quickest and best to all 
Leng in the United States and Canada. It is the 
| only line connecting in Union Depots and running 
dene cars over the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 

ern and Michigan Central Roads; it also connects 
with the Grand Trunk Railway in Union Depot at 
Suspension Bridge. 

The fact of its having Four Tracks, two of which 
are used exclusively for passenger business, enables it 
to assure it patrons quick tinie and sure conneclions. 
Rates of fare as low as those offered by other lines. 

Tickets sold and baggage cheeked through to all 
points. Before making any arrangements for your 





Cc. B. MEEKER, | 
General Pass. Agent, 
Grand Central Depot, N. Y. 


SIDEBOAEDS should be supplied with Hub Punch, a 
refreshing and delightful drink. Sold in bottles by 
Grocers, Druggists and Wine Merchants, and by the | 
Proprietors, C. H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 


Edenia 

Marechal Niel Kose. 
Aipine Violet. 

Lily of the Valley. 


Luandborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
| Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 








HOW TO LAY THE FOUNDATION 
FOR A HOME. 


Place Your Savings where they Wii Bring the 


ARLINE 
The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything elsc, in Hard or Soft Wa’ 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz« 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE. New York, 


PE 


FALL RIVER [LINE 


—THE— 


GREAT PLEASURE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


and Principal Cities, Sea Shore and Sum- 
mer Resorts of New England. 


STEAMERS : 
PILGRIM. BRISTOL. PROVIDENCE. 
NEWPORT. OLD COLONY. 





The finest, most elegant and costly fleet of passen 
steamers of their class ever placed at the disposal of 
traveling public. 


ej tm did Bands of Musie are attached to steam- 
ers during the Summer season, The route of this Line 
is vis Newport and Fall River. The rail connection, 
the Old Colony Railroad. 


From New York, Steamers leave Pier 28, N. R.. 
foot of Murray street. 


From Boston, Goanerting Trains leave from Old 
Colony station, cor, South and Kueeland streets, 
—_——— to and from Brooklyn and Jersey City by 

nnex 


Ask fer Tickets via Fall River Line. 


J. BR. KENDRICK, Gen’l Manager, 
Boston. 


GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’! Pase’r Agt., 
NEw YORK. 


PEOPLE’S EVENING LINE. 


Steamers [Crew and St. John, 








Largest Returns. 


THD UMIMGD STATES BUCLDING CD. 


SHARES, $5.00 EACH. 





Every Subscriber is entitled toa home. Shares can 
ho paid for by the month, and each share represents 
pees Far better than Life Insurance. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


t 


| THE UNITED STATES BUILDING CO. 


CHARLES R. EARLEY, Pres*t. 
RAYMOND L, DOBBELA, Sec*y. 


| ge LIBERTY STREET, New York. 





7 Agents wanted ae 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER, 


| Leave New Work for Albany (every week day) at 
| 6p. m., Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal Street, connectirg 
| with trains from the North, East and West. 

Leave Albany for New York (every week day) at 
8 p. m., or on arrival of trains from the North, East 
and West. 

M. B. WATERS, 
» General Pass. Agent. 
Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal 8t., N. Y¥. 





THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 







81.08, | senor ETE Borat os 













THE CONTINENT. 





 MObTTERT HOTEL, 


Open from June 10th to Oct. Ist. 


The leading summer resort of the Green 
Mountains. Accommodations for 350 guests. 

For plan of rooms, prices, circulars, ete., 
Apply to or address, 


G. W. MAC AVOY, Montvert Hotel, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Or J. &J. EAGER, 34 Cliff St., N.Y. City. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


—AND— 


Taylor's Restaurant, 


BROADWAY, Cor. ELEVENTH ST,,. 
NEw TORE. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR PROPRIETOR. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


~ NaCampaign Voaky re! 


Twenty-five Cents till after the Presi- 
dential Election, or for $3 months. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS 


is the best Republican campaign paper for 1884. It is 
the most direct, complete and forcible in its discussions 
of all live issues, and -confessedly the foremost ex- 
ponent of the Republican tariff policy to protect 
American.industries and labor. The broadest in its 
news, the strongest in its force, including the ablest 
and best informed Tariff writer in the country, and 
the fullest in its campaign material and general in- 
telligence. 


A Strong paper is the most efficient cam- 
paign agency. It arms the active workers 
with all the arguments and informa- 
tion of the ecxnvass, and it is the best 
paper to send to doubtful voters. 


Organize Campaign Clubs and push the 
work for Blaine and Logan! 


Remittances should be made to € 
THE PRESS CO. (Limited). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA, July, 1884. 





VISITING PLATE engraved and 50 Cards 
printed. Only $1.35, ineluding mailing. 
* WM. H. HOSKINS Srationer ano Engraver, 


913 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
8—132 
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SANITARY DEPOT, 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YORK. 

















= 
See a 


THE MYERS ALL-CHINA WATER-CLOSET. 


The above is the only really SANITARY Water-Closet now in th 
market. As an evidence of this, we have to refer to its adoption in 
NEW MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, where all the closets.1 
the market competed against it. The same can be said of it in the Hlevel 
Story Building, 5th Ave. and 28th St.; also the Eleven-Story Buildin 
Madison Ave. and 30th St.; also the Coleman House, broadway and 27 
St. If desired, we can give a very large number of public and priv 
buildings where these closets are in successful use. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THIS AND OTHER CLOSETS. 


t 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 











COMPLETE OUTFITS, 
$9.00 AND UPWARD. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
A Complete Guide to Photography. Price, 25c. 
CATALOGUES FREE, Address 


The Rochester Optical Co., 


ROCHESTER, N.¥.|;';2 22 S3RBRRRR HERAT se 


Box T. 








HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

The mass eg pe ing < —— ok wie and pursing 

mothers. cope is s. Commended by 

physicians, Kee ide PPR oe Bend foe our Book on 
The Care and Feeding of Infants, Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





**The prettiest avis 4 sf Pe yay ha ae in this 
ountry have been intr Mrs, 

of New York, the eee. 

** Thompson Wave,” and it is expected that she will 

Hntro luce several new styles ‘dari ng the coming 
beasou.'’—Godey’s Lady's Fashion Book. 


FOR 


DOCTORS 


Dr. W. H. Wiison, of Bering. 
field, Georgia, says: “I find 
Remedy is the best medicine for 
dropsy ona kidney diseases that I 
ever use — 


Haunt’ ung rou relieves at once.” 
Dr. BLecken, of Minneapolis, 
Says: “‘ A case 0 psy here was 
= by Hunt's Remedy with per- 
fect success. The patient remains 
ey I shall use Hunt's nay ed 
in Ay aaa kidney disease here- 


sed eT tried Hunt’s Remedy one 
oe in @ com licated case of 

it years’ duration. I find that 

it the best medicine for dropsy 

and kidneys.”— W. H. Wiiso0n, 


-D. 

“Hunt's Remedy is the most 
effective medicine i ever used in 

my practice for dropsy and on ed 
It has almost raised th: 
'—L, A. PALMER, M.D. 

Dr. Grupert CLARK, Warren, 
R.L, says: “I have used for years 
in y a age | Hant’s Remedy, 
for and kidney diseases, 
always wi a success. It is a stan- 





LADIES 


Mrs. Nancy J. Surru, of East- 

“{ was terribly 

Disease and 

Pen O Iam indebted to Hunt's 
y for saving my life.” 

wa ao been severely afflicted 

with heart disease for a number 


from inaction of my psoas 5 Ri 
cheerfully recommend Hv x T's 
REMEDY ae all who ae Ay afflict- 
ed I e been.’ 


ORWELL. Pearl 8t., Trondeen 


ae 

“T had 156 pounds of water taken 

from me, was treated by seven- 

teen different doctors, and ets 8 
me. 


Mrs. G. D. Ha 
St. F Providence, R. L., 
yy, ae be torpidity Of ‘the 

idneys gm ee of > 
Liver, va ee oated 

e exhaus' by the the, aightest 

exercise, Being persuad 
Hunt’s Remedy, she was cured by 
using two bott 68. 





EVERY-BODY 


“I have used Hunt's Reme. y 
for Kidney troubles, and recom. 
mended it to o ers, and ne rey? 
found it act like 
Joun CHAMBEEs, 73 iaone ‘Bt., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

For a Spring-time medicine, a 
a tonie for general debility a 
loss of nia » Hant's Remedy 
is uneg ua. 


“I know numerou ~ ty 
have used Hu Dee | the 
= liver and kidney et rhe 
all testify to its great yal 
CU. A. P. Mason, Druggist. 

General Cuacr, of Rhode Is- 
land, aye: “LT always kee nanny 

Remedy 1p my house. Taken 
me at = og 
it prevents h aon 


and 
lates the kidneys, stomach and 
other organs 
“Thad suffered —_ kidney dis- 
ease twenty years; employed var- 
ious ed then f without being re- 
tere then I Pog pe in to use 


“T have suffered extreme] 

dney disease ; after using wae 
yd two days, I was enabled 
to resume business.”—Gzores F. 
Cran. 











, ELEGANT 
: DRESS+« 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


ty PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. . 

1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 

in shapeto EVERY head, %.—They DO NOT 


Reed A FALSE, wiggy look, as all others have, 
2 pre etansipe ah eer bg but outwear 


By, the use of this REMEDY, the Stomach and Bowels speedily regain their strength, and 


the pieod is purified. 
y hundreds of the best doctors to be the ONLY CURE for all kinds of 


-§ > ronounced b 
Kidney Diseases, ‘It , # purely vegetable, and cures when other medicines fail, 
own to fail, One trial 


It is prepared ex pacety for these diseases, and has never been kn 
will convince you, For sale by all druggists. 


‘ae e ee eee eee oe 


E say: WHY, when you feel dull, tired, and have what is called SPRING 
FEVER, do you wait until prostrated by sickness, when one bottle of 
HUNT’S REMEDY will act as a corrective and prevent a severe sick~ 

ness, which might require three or four bottles to cure! Remember you can buy 
it at any Drug Store. Ladies who will send us their names, and will mention ; 
this Periodical, will secure beautiful cards free. . 


Sige = men peti yeaa ee, 2 











— not fade as quickly, for 
don" t ‘roquire dressing asoften as GAP er) ecg dressed 
itha WEI COMB, when they oct MUSED, and are 
order for a year without redresring. 7. gn GUARANT cE EVERY 
ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund the money & not. &.—MOST - 
IMPORTANT: lady can look young and attractive voy E a 
THOMPSON WA VE, 48 musnesbe WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they look 
me eles have 10 different styles of THOMPSON 
ny M12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
A Hie f nett ASSORT MEN T of ist 
= rom 850. RBA HAIR 
fA AF petit A 
3=> Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
7ou Waves representing them to be the 


4 m Wave, asi donot allow any other 
aler t to sell my SEND FOR CATALOGDE TO 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 Hast 14th Street, NEW YORK. 














MPORTANT TO PROPERTY OWNERBS. 
STEAM, HOT AIR AND ALL OTHER HEATING APPARATUS 
Erected by JAMES P. Woop & Co., 
398. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
fhe Favorite Numbers, £93, 404, 332, 
35i, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


SEPH ILLOTT’'S 
STEEL PENS. 


$$ line 

















The Government Chemist Analyzes two of the Leading 
Baking Powders, and what he finds them made of: 





The best baking powder ig made from pure Cream of Tartar, Bi- 


carbonate of Soda, and a small quantity of flour~or starch. Frequently 
other ingredients are used, and serve a purpose in reducing the cost and 
: increasing the profits of the manufacturer. 
We give the Government Chemist’s analyses of two of the leading 
: baking powders : 
: 3 I: have examined samples of ‘‘Cleveland’s Superior Baking 


Powder,” manufactured at Albany, N.Y., and ‘‘ Royal Baking Powder,’ “i 
both purchased by myself in this city, and I find they contain : 


: "| “Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder.”’ 
: Te ; Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
; : Flour 
Available carbonic acid gas 12,61 per cent, equivalent to 118.2 cubic 
, inches of gas per oz. of Powder. 


$s Singiees Baking Powder.” 


44 Cream of Tartar 
weevil P r Bicarbonate of Soda’ 

~ Carbonate of Ammonia 
100 u c. 





Tartaric Acid 

a Starch 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent, eq.‘ valent to 116.2 cubic 
inches of,gas per oz. of Powder. 

Ammonia gas 0.48 per cent, equivalent to 10. 4 cubic inches per oz. 
of Powder. 

Norz—The Tartaric Acid was doubtless introduced as free acid, but 
subsequently combined with ammonia, and exists in the Powder asa 


Tartrate of Ammonia. 
‘VE. G. LOVE, Ph. D. 
New York, Jan’y 17, 1881. 
The above analyses indicate a preference for ‘‘ Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder,” and our opinion is that it is the better preparation.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 




















) THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1877), 


IMPORTING MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tricycles, Bicycles, &c. 
Fallows’ ATO. 

BOSTON, MASS., ARTISTIC. NOVELTIES. 


Ni Special Desig 
Issue two Catalogues, one describing their BicycLzs, the s ew and na te 


Mike Catalog wat poten, wo ag adaromy an ret | EINE CARRIAGES 


of a two cent stamp, y iad 

Mention this paper and say which Catalogue you desire. OR SUMMER OF 1804. 
; ; The Gregg & Bowe Carriage Co., 
BUY THE ORIGINAL, GENUINE, caw? ‘ Arch St Corner 12th. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| 9 a & ¢ ON WASTE. NO TROUBLE, s 
Hartnd Were Wire Mattes ‘ : , bis 4 4 A No DISAPPOINTMENT. 
PUNCH , 


Glean, Durable, Economical, .N oiseless, Impervious 
to Vermin, Luxurious—requires only. a Dianket for 
under bedding—saving much in expense over other beds, ge Se elcid 
First Awards at four Worlds’ Fairs. Adopted as , SS 8 ee, Borde | Banos tame 
“STANDARD by United States Government. Iron x , 7 aise Dressing for all kinds 
and Brass Bedsteads, Cots, Settees, Lounges with wire wt of Salads, Raw Tomatoes, 
mattresses attached, ie 7 | = Cabbage, Cold Meats, Fish, 

‘et a ~ WE ._ &c., ever offered for sale, 
Address for Prices‘and Catalogue, . _ Seer As a Table Sauce it has 


‘ no superior. 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Co., ALL GROOERS SELLIT. 


sense cn “TB igh tte Sp.” 

P.O. Box ses. HARTFORD, OONN. 

TEETAMS & CO,, 250 Cana describes the 
New York City. dikehn geal in Tae. Sold in dottiles 
ic oN ea eet 
ame, | Mant on, om #50N8, 












































